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THE WRITING OF IMPERIAL HISTORY 


The British Empire 1815-1939. By Paul Knaplund. Pp. xx, 850, maps. New York, 
Harper, 1941. $4. 


A History of South Africa, Social and Economic. By C. W. de Kiewiet. Pp. xii, 
292, maps. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1941. 15s. 


HE name of no American scholar in the field of modern 

British imperial history is better known than that of Professor 

Knaplund, and nothing that he writes is to be read without 
attention and interest. Students of the University of Wisconsin, 
one imagines, are not numbered among those members of the 
American intelligentsia who are under the vague impression that 
New Zealand, for example, is situated off the coast of Denmark, 
or perhaps embedded somewhere in the East Indies. When Pro- 
fessor Knaplund, then, puts into a general work such as this the 
result of upwards of thirty years of research and teaching, his book 
deserves very serious consideration. Let it be said at once that it 
is a very valiant and sustained attempt to grapple with an enor- 
mously complex subject, where the difficulties of lucidity and right 
proportion are forbidding beyond those of most other themes 
treated in a university text-book. Let it be said that the range of 
information exhibited is remarkable, and that the student of any 
calibre who reads the book without learning something new to him 
will be rare indeed. How many of us, to take a small instance, 
have ever heard of an organization called the Daughters of the 
Empire? Yet Professor Knaplund has, and duly works it into a 
paragraph with the Victoria League, the Overseas League, Rhodes 
scholarships, and the Round Table. In all the long narrative and 
analysis there are extremely few errors of fact’ and very few 
breaks from a most rigid standard of proof-reading. To instance 
the examples of either that I have found would be to drag them 


1. A curious slip. may be noted on p. 94, ‘Chapman v. Hall’ for ‘Campbell v. Hall.’ 
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altogether out of focus. Possibly, however, when the second 
sentence on Australia (p. 126) runs, ‘Portuguese, Spanish, French 
and Dutch explorers visited the great southland in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,’ an enquiry might be made for further 
information about the Portuguese, Spanish and French. Nor does 
the author perpetuate hallowed fallacies; you will look in vain here 
for the traditional account of the early Colonial Office—indeed 
Professor Knaplund almost leans over backwards in his effort to 
restore the balance; but the quotations he gives in more than one 
context from the minutes of Sir James Stephen prove unobtrusively 
how continuously sane the influence of that great man was. An 
American reviewer® thinks that Mr. Knaplund is almost too favour- 
able to the British in his attempt to give a sympathetic under- 
standing of the course of empire history to the American student; 
it is a not unfair criticism, but it arises, I think, from a defect in 
style rather than from one in judgment. It should be added here, 
before going on to more particular criticism, that the publishers have 
made an exceptionally good job of the format of the book; pleasant 
without being precious, businesslike but with a touch of grace, it 
is an excellent example of the sort of thing the Americans do 
supremely well; and to accommodate some 270,000 words and 
thirty-one maps so featly is an achievement that has many lessons of 
its own. 

More particular criticism: having said so much on the virtues of 
the book, it is still necessary, I think, to pass some strictures which 
may seem harsh but. which it is perhaps even worth enlarging in 
view of the importance and interest of the subject matter. First 
as to arrangement. The book is divided into four parts: (1) From 
War to Peace, 1815-1837; India, 1813-58; (2) The New Course 
and Laissez-Faire, 1837-70; (3) Commonwealth and Empire, 1870- 
1901; India, 1858-1905; (4) Storm and Stress, 1901-1939. Each 
section has a short introduction, then follow a chapter on the 
British Isles, a chapter or two on geography, frontiers and expansion, 
one on general colonial policy, then one on each colony or geo- 
graphical section of colonies or (as the case may be) dominion, with 
India coming in rather awkwardly, but inevitably somewhat on its 
own. There are 789 pages of text; of these (to be statistical) 
Britain gets 70; geography, frontiers and ‘expansion’ get 46; the 
‘imperial system’ gets 103; British North America 114, Australia 
92, South Africa 123, India 93, the West Indies 55, and New 
Zealand 42. An appendix of 11 pp. gives lists of British prime 
ministers, foreign, colonial and dominions secretaries and permanent 

2. Journal of Modern History, June, 1942, p. 237. 
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officials, viceroys and dominion prime ministers; and there is a 
bibliography of 25 pages. Now assuming that this general division 
were inevitable, there are still questionable things about it. The 
British Isles sections remain something of a puzzle; presumably 
they are here to elucidate ‘conditioning factors’ of imperial develop- 
ment in England, Scotland and Ireland, and this elucidation is 
sometimes obvious enough, as in the paragraphs on the factors 
determining emigration. But too often things just happen, and 
one is left wondering whether after all the theme is not rather the 
history of Britain boiled down, as one part of the history of an all- 
embracing empire—what went on in mother’s house rather than 
the troubles and satisfactions of the maternal breast over the antics 
of the boys (or should one say the daughters?) abroad, or over the 
conditions that were sending so many more of the restless brood 
out beyond the ocean. The relevance, in fact, is not made plain. 
Again, it is impossible to wish for very serious cutting of any of 
the other existing chapters. It is indeed very refreshing to have so 
much space devoted to the West Indies, a group the history of 
which in the last hundred years is generally passed over so cursorily, 
and which nevertheless contains so much of importance—‘decline’ is 
not necessarily less significant than ‘rise,’ as more than one royal 
commission and Professor Macmillan’s Warning from the West 
Indies may teach us. But I hope it is not merely the insulted 
chauvinism, of a New Zealander that drives me to complain of the 
singularly small space devoted to this not, one feels, altogether 
insignificant dominion. Professor Knaplund errs (as I think) in 
highly canonical company; the volume on New Zealand in the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire is very slim compared to 
the others, and I gather was in the beginning merely to form a 
couple of chapters in the Australian volume of the same respectable 
series. The point of view is wrong; no one acquainted with the 
history of the Maori wars in their imperial connotation, for instance, 
can regard Professor Knaplund’s meagre eighteen lines on the sub- 
ject as adequate, especially when this is compared to the way he 
spreads himself over the detail of the Great Trek. If he does, he 
should consult no New Zealand writer—that would be to invite 
lack of proportion—but the pages devoted to our nineteenth cen- 
tury native policy in the second volume of Professor Hancock’s 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. For the history of land- 
settlement, New Zealand’s history is not less significant than that 
of Australia; its experience in social legislation and class-struggle 
calls for a much keener and more critical analysis than it gets in 
most books, including this one; and more frequently than most 
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historians realize it has been in conflict with general British policy. 
Professor Knaplund’s final chapter on New Zealand, too, though as 
up-to-date as the rest of the book, contains a series of questionable 
statements that obviously Professor Herbert Heaton of the 
University of Minnesota, who has undoubtedly lived in Australia 
and has read the chapters on ‘Australasia,’ is not the man to light 
on. And, to come to prime ministers, why leave out a New Zealand 
list from the appendix? Surely—to use broad terms—Seddon and 
Massey had as much imperial significance as Sir John J. Abbot, Mr. 
Arthur Meighan, Mr. J. C. Watson, or Sir Joseph Cook? Assume, 
however, that all this is simply frustration and inferiority complex 
on the part of the reviewer; there is the further question, should 
India in the twentieth century, in all the complexity of its political, 
economic, social, and personal travail get less space (38 pp.) than 
Canada and Newfoundland (41 pp.) or South Africa (44 pp.)? 
The answer, of course, depends on what points you are making, 
what thesis you are stressing; and truth to tell, these are things that 
Professor Knaplund, in his anxiety, presumably, to give a full picture, 
does not always make clear. 

There is a further defect of presentation. The piecemeal treat- 
ment of the different dominions, though justifiable and indeed 
necessary from some points of view, is so arranged that they all tend 
to overlap on the constitutional side the separate chapters on general 
imperial evolution; while those chapters themselves are neither 
precise enough nor—how to put it?—‘accented’ enough. Thus, to 
take the example of the withdrawal of the garrisons from the 
colonies in the sixties, the attitude of each colony is mentioned in 
turn chapter by chapter, and there is reference in the general 
chapter, but nowhere is the decision underlined as the critical point 
in colonial evolution that it was. When we come to the knotty 
question of foreign policy and dominion rights after the last war, 
and the growth of autonomy up to the Statute of Westminster, 
things are worse still—indeed it is difficult to know what impression 
an American, or any other unsophisticated student, would get of 
the statute from this very brief and summary discussion. But 
sometimes significant articles in our collection suffer much more 
badly—the Colonial Stock Act, 1900 is mentioned only in connec- 
tion with New Zealand; and the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
seems to have got lost altogether. In his accounts of the individual 
dominions, too, Professor Knaplund now and then gets his propor- 
tions rather out of order. One sometimes feels that he belongs to 
the school of thought to whom all facts were created equal; but it is 
not altogether this. Turn from New Zealand to Canada; federation 
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is faithfully dealt with, the post-federation seventy years receive a 
properly fuller treatment than you will find in any other general 
account of the empire; but the critical period of responsible govern- 
ment—the decade to which Durham, Buller, Sydenham, Bagot, 
Metcalfe, Elgin, Russell, Stanley, Grey, Baldwin, Lafontaine, Hincks 
all contributed, astonishingly rich in personalities and principle— 
gets on the constitutional side a bare three pages. The ground is 
well-trodden, but few beginners can find their way easily about it. 
Nor is the previous decade sufficiently analysed—the Ninety-two 
Resolutions are mentioned, but not the Seventh Report on 
Grievances; the fact is not made clear that the clergy reserves were 
for the benefit of the established protestant church, whence all the 
trouble; the analysis on the whole suffers from dispersion of facts. 
At the same time one would not willingly relinquish much of the 
information on social and educational conditions that one gets, 
dispersed as it is, particularly when the usually neglected maritime 
provinces are concerned. Turn to land-settlement, the other key 
to the history of the early nineteenth century empire: the Wakefield 
system is duly mentioned, but neither in the chapters on Australia 
and New Zealand, nor in that on colonial policy, is it clearly 
examined and weighed up. Yet there is good material on emigration. 
What is needed, in fact, is at once more analysis and more synthesis; 
a judgment that applies to the whole volume. 

As I suggested above, the defect is partly a defect of style. There 
are times when Professor Knaplund organises his sentences with 
some vigour, deploys his paragraphs not without skill. He is not 
above at least one jest: of the conventional statement that trans- 
ported convicts failed dismally to perpetuate posterity in Australia 
he remarks 

Indeed, the contrast between the apparent fecundity of the few Pilgrim Fathers 
that survived the first winter in Massachusetts and the alleged sterility of the many 
that were sent to Botany Bay is somewhat of a biological conundrum. 

Few of these gleams, however, shine upon the vast landscape; the 
advance goes conscientiously forward, the strategy is there; but 
the tactics, I am afraid, on the whole remain uninspired. 

The bibliography, though ‘intended merely as a brief working’ 
one for students, and though it is in fact much more, is not altogether 
satisfactory, judged by the most particular standards. Alas! for poor 
New Zealand again! ‘Since Australia and New Zealand are often 
treated jointly . . . it has been deemed advisable to group the books 
for these dominions under a common heading;’ and most of them 
are on Australia. Rusden is included for Australia, but not for New 
Zealand; there is no Saunders, there is no Thomson, Gorst’s classic 
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Maori King is absent, so is Harrop’s England and the Maori Wars; 
Condliffe’s poor Short History (1925 edition) is noted, but not his 
important New Zealand in the Making. Our Centennial Surveys 
may be hard to come by in America, but half a dozen of them at 
least must be reckoned essential reading. I rather doubt whether 
President Thwing’s Human Australasia is worth mentioning as an 
authority for anything. Williamson’s Builders of the Empire is 
surely too elementary? In the general imperial sphere, Hancock’s 
brilliant and indispensable Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 
is omitted; so is Keith’s Speeches and Documents on the British 
Dominions; so is Wheare’s Statute of Westminster. Currey’s British 
Colonial Policy is out of date. Portus’s Australia: an Economic 
Interpretation should certainly have been included; in the Canadian 
field Morison’s British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government 
and Chester New’s Durham are missing; and should not Prowse go 
into the Newfoundland list? The Indian list contains neither 
Gandhi’s nor Nehru’s autobiography, each a cardinal document. 
Woolf’s Empire and Commerce in Africa should no less appear. For 
some of these omissions it is a poor substitute to be informed that 
there is in the library of the University of Wisconsin an unpublished 
M.A. thesis on Joseph Chamberlain as colonial secretary; or even to 
get what must be a complete list of the works of Sir Harry 
Johnston (a surprisingly large number) minus his novels. Apart 
from these defects, one may agree that the bibliography is sound 
and comprehensive. 

The foregoing paragraphs will not, I fear, convey the impression 
that I have been generous to Professor Knaplund’s book, so I re- 
emphasise here its virtues, its comprehensivenes, its solidity, its 
enlightenment, its constant reference to economic and social as well 
as to political development, its relation to its author’s own researches. 
I re-emphasise too the formidable nature of his task. Anybody can 
write a book on the growth of the empire; to write a first-rate book 
is a different matter. Professor Knaplund’s is not merely another 
book; it tries to give a three-dimensional study. But it may be that, 
to use a Gladstonian phrase for which he has a fondness, the really 
‘unsolved and perhaps unsolvable problem’ of the British Empire is 
the problem of writing its history. And here a reviewer may perhaps 
make one or two tentative observations. The date 1815, for a 
start, is to be regarded suspiciously; it is a point of departure for 
European history, but in colonial history has far less relevance. 
It merely ended a war and turned over certain colonies to Great 
Britain. For the modern development of Canada 1791 is our 
obvious constitutional beginning; for Australia 1788; the Loyalist 
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emigration is one of the keys to Canada, the East Indian trade to 
South Africa. It would seem best to go right back to the fall of 
the old empire, and begin in 1783; for if no new colonial policy 
began then, at least the new empire did; and certainly no new policy 
began in 1815, either constitutional or economic. ‘Periods,’ again, 
in the nineteenth century may be necessary for ease of handling, 
but again one must be suspicious. The year 1870 is often taken 
as a significant date; but is not 1874, when Disraeli’s ministry came 
in, more significant for England, 1867 for Canada, or for New 
Zealand 1876, when her provincial system of government met its 
end? And though these last two dates are important constitutionally, 
_ economic development in both countries cuts across them. 

On the whole, I suggest, both for writing and for teaching, it 
would be better to draw a half-way line, if we must have chronology, 
about 1854, when Elgin left Canada—and then cold-bloodedly move 
it backwards and forwards to suit our convenience. The great 
constitutional achievement of the colonies on the farther side of 
that line was responsible self-government; by 1856 all the future 
dominions had it except South Africa. The movement forward 
from representative or simple crown colony government gives us our 
leading theme, and the struggle in Canada after 1840 our leading 
case; for here every move has significance in the definition of the 
new system. ‘The social foundations of freedom become all the 
more explicit when thrown into relief against the history of the 
West Indies, manifest candidates for constitutional reversion. Re- 
sponsible government is one pillar of the new imperial fabric; the 
other three are land-settlement, systematic or the reverse, free 
trade, and the investment of capital, and each is to be looked at 
primarily from Britain; for it is a British empire and it is a 
British colonial policy that is emerging from the rubble and the 
bricks and the half-baked plans strewn round the world. (It is 
interesting to note that American scholars are now beginning to treat 
their own colonial history from this point of view—e.g., Andrews’ 
magistral Colonial Period of American History.) After our 
central date, obviously, our proportions alter, our lesser centres of 
action become more closely related, as the colonies embark on that 
great constitutional task which is not finished yet, and explore the 
province of autonomy—much as the Boer waggons creaked off on 
trek after trek, their owners unsatisfied with each new horizon. We 
can move fairly well from the Durham report, by way of con- 
troversy and convention, despatch and specific enactment, over the 
watershed of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, and at length, after a 
more than forty years’ pilgrimage, into the Canaan announced by 
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the Statute of Westminster—with Professor Arthur Berriedale 
Keith to provide the appropriate pillars of cloud and of fire. It 
is in relation to this autonomy that economic developments must be 
dealt with, as free-trade, still living at the centre, is separately 
slaughtered by each emerging dominion. From a central viewpoint, 
too, the continued investment of capital is to be considered; and we 
have here our key, I think, to the regression or the development of 
the dependent colonial empire, as well as to much in the history 
of the self-governing commonwealth. India can be brought into 
some sort of rough alignment with Kimberley and the Rand, with 
Nigeria and Uganda, with the Pacific islands, and, as the trans- 
continental railway threads on, with Canada and Australia. (One 
does well, however, to be reminded by Professor Hancock of the 
discrepancy between political empire and the empire of investment.) 
We can, that is, even behind our grand general divisions of topic, 
find a still more general theme. It is that of the latest development 
of post-mediaeval society in modern capitalism—the transference 
of ‘capitalist democracy’ to the dominions, the permeation through 
India and the rest of the dependent empire of economic imperialism. 
Call it the expansion of Britain if you like, but examine ‘Britain’ 
to make certain what it is. 

All this can and must be viewed, as a unity of development, from 
the one imperial centre, with continuous reference back and forth 
to the imperial perimeter. From the one imperial centre; for, after 
all let me repeat, the expansion is a British expansion, even while the 
colonies are themselves expanding, developing little imperialisms of 
their own; the investor is the British investor, the explorer, the 
exploiter, the soldier and the administrator, the missionary and the 
swindler of natives are generally British, the jew’s harps and rum are 
British made; the other great conditioning factor, foreign policy, 
is a British policy. Can one then write the history of the empire 
in two huge chapters, pre-1854 and post-1854? Assuming the 
connectedness of everything, that the history of colonial policy 
involves the history of the colonies, one ought perhaps to grant the 
faint possibility. But it would be a task for a god or a Gibbon; the 
word that ruined Rome might raise a greater commonwealth; but, 
one fears, before no lesser breath would the swelling imperial 
theme really swell. We seem faced, then, with alternatives. The 
first is to compose our history of colonial, or imperial, policy, and 
leave it at that, and then to write separate volumes on the different 
dominions or other constituent parts of the maddening paradoxical 
whole; and there is much to be said for this solution. But pre- 
sumably we want a text-book in one volume, and we must attack 
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our other alternative of somehow rearranging the contents to give 
right proportion and lucidity. I am afraid there is bound to be 
some overlapping if we work through our empire colony by colony; 
for colonies will be colonies, they will all have land to settle and 
natives to kill, pioneers to carve out homes and children to educate, 
_they will all have the same indignations and shout the same insults 
at the congenital idiots in the old country. It will certainly not be 
possible to divide with easy logic purely colonial subjects from those 
great matters of imperial concern which seemed to Lord Durham 
and Mr. Howe so obvious. Perhaps therefore—the experiment 
might be tried—it would be possible to use the comparative method; 
to take the frontier and social life and education, land-settlement 
and general economic development, colonial imperialism and native 
policy, constitutional movement and federalism, and analyse each 
set of factors as they appeared in different colonies, with their 
similarities and differences adequately accounted for. To take a 
simple instance: Sir George Grey assaulted the tribal system both 
in New Zealand and South Africa. How far did his personality 
‘make’ native policy in either case? Was he wise or unwise in either 
case? Was the Cape policy a logical development of that in New 
Zealand? Were conditions or results similar? Did his experience 
contribute to the formation of any general native policy? The 
average student, even the specialist for a start, can do without 
political detail, without most names of persons—though certainly 
some personalities need more description, and sometimes crueller 
description, than they ordinarily get—and even without some of 
the gibes at British official persons; but really to get a grip not merely 
on the Wakefield system in Australia and New Zealand, but on land- 
settlement in Canada and South Africa and the reasons for variety; 
on gold mining and its economic and political effects as a comparative 
study, on sheep-farming and federalism, forestry and communica- 
tions and religion as general imperial phenomena, not as bits and 
pieces strewn all over the globe—to appreciate fully these things 
would be to get understanding and not merely a section of a 
degree. 

But assume, again, that the attempt at this treatment breaks 
down, that the need of separate chapters on separate colonies is 
- indubitable. Then, I think, some devotion to cross-reference will 
still be required, and one may learn much from Professor de Kiewiet’s 
brilliant and illuminating book on South Africa. Brilliance and 
illumination are not necessarily the same thing, but Professor de 
Kiewiet has brought it off. We are already in his debt for two 
exceptionally good volumes on British colonial policy in South 
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Africa in the nineteenth century; but this third one takes the 
whole history of that ‘most complex and arresting of British 
dominions’ as an economic and social development, and certainly, 
though Professor de Kiewiet does not minimize the complexity, he 
does introduce clarity, he does arrest and retain attention. The 
relation of land and people—Bantu, Boer and British; the relation 
of farm and rainfall and erosion’ (it is low-grade land), of veldt 
and city, the great overwhelming factor of gold and deep-level 
mining (it is low-grade ore), that other great overwhelming factor 
of black unskilled labour; the relations of Afrikaners with British 
and of white races with black—‘there is perhaps no other society 
where the relationship between the white and the black races is 
so intractable;’ the relations of all these things with the broad lines 
of political development; the weight of too much-remembered 
tradition; the cultural pattern that has eventually appeared: in the 
presentation and co-ordination of this bewildering field of fact and 
opinion Professor de Kiewiet shows a capacity for analysis and 
synthesis that is rare indeed. And this capacity goes—it could hardly 
otherwise exist—with the insight of an Afrikaner born who has 
stepped outside his historic environment but not outside history, 
who has gained detachment without losing sympathy. He has not 
stepped outside history; it is important that he sees South Africa 
not merely as South Africa, not merely even as a colony which is the 
object of British colonial policy, but as a community set in a much 
wider context, with a greater frame of reference. ‘The context 
is the empire at large; the frame of reference is the world. Professor 
de Kiewiet discusses wool or native policy or railways; he can 
sharpen his point by. a comparison with Australia or New Zealand 
or Canada. He discusses the class structure of the country; and in 
his chapter on ‘Poor Whites and Poor Blacks’ he gives us a par- 
ticularly brilliant (I am compelled to use the word again) example 
of both his comparative method and of the virtues of his style. He 
makes extremely interesting use of the concept of the frontier, and 
his discussion of the ‘frontier of investment’? would have held 
Frederick Jackson Turner, who with such seminal influence dis- 
covered the frontier for American history. South Africa is part of 
a world economy—Rhodes saw to that when he cornered the 
diamonds, even if there were no other reason; but generally the 
comparisons are with the sister dominions, and it is this capacity to 
see one part in the light of the imperial whole that is so instructive 
to the student of the history of that empire. Let the book, however, 
define its own attitude, as the following paragraph from the preface 
so lucidly does. 
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‘The leitmotiv of all colonial history is growth. The essential unity of. the 
history of the British dominions does not come from the mere fact of their 
association in the British Empire. It comes also from the similarity of their 
struggle to escape from the isolation and the poverty and the helplessness of their 
first tiny settlements. It comes from the same movement from dependence to 
political maturity, from economic feebleness to important positions in the 
economy of the world. Yet there is a point at which similarity ends, and beyond 
which distinctions and differences come into prominence. Canada’s common 
frontier with a powerful neighbour and Australia’s intimate concern with the 
politics of the Far East are but two illustrations of the factors which create wide 
differences between the idiom of political life in Canada and Australia. The 
distinctive place of South Africa amongst the dominions of the Empire is 
established by the heterogeneous nature of her population and by the problems 
of race and colour which are the consequence.’ 

It is an attitude justified in this book, and one which other writers, 
on other dominions, must certainly adopt. 

There is, I think, a further point of instruction. Professor de 
Kiewiet’s book is a social and economic history, but he does not 
ignore politics; he cannot, when war has had such important social 
effects in the country he describes. But the political is assimilated 
smoothly into the main stream of discussion. That, for the beginner 
—and the more advanced student—who tends to flounder despair- 
ingly in the tributaries of South African history (which, unlike the 
other rivers of the country, flow strong and deep) is important. 
Professor Walker has written a very good history of South Africa, 
he writes well—but one finishes it, and never did South African 
history seem more complex, never did governors and annexations 
and retrocessions and ordinances, roads and landrosts and con- 
stitutions seem more of a welter. Professor Knaplund’s chapters are 
full of matter. But there is so much that the non-South African 
can do without, for when he gets it, it does not stick. It is valid, 
but not for him. Professor de Kiewiet says of the Boers before 
1899, ‘Because they had little art, less architecture, and no literature, 
they depended upon their farms, their Bibles, and their blood to set 
them off sharply against the native and the outlander;’ and we 
come close to the heart of social life and of politics alike. It is not 
altogether enough, but it is valid; we are well on the way to imag- 
inative understanding. The temptation to quote de Kiewiet the 
stylist (who himself quotes so felicitously) is indeed strong. He 
does not strain for his effect or force an unwilling epigram; when 
he remarks, ‘South Africa has advanced politically by disasters and 
economically by windfalls,’ something has quite beautifully clicked. 
Yet it is not merely a click—the epigram is taken up into another 
clarifying comparison: ‘Diamonds, much helped by wool, were the 
windfall which undertook for South Africa what wool was doing 
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for Australia, wool and a little later mutton for New Zealand, and 
fish, furs, lumber, and finally wheat for Canada.’ We have in 
ultimate comprehension a Union that ‘belongs to two societies and 
stands upon two cultural levels,’ the ‘self-conscious white com- 
munity, endowed with great industries, and all the amenities of 
modern civilized life, living in intricate and vital dependence upon 
the labour and obedience of a subject race.” And we have com- 
prehended not without effort indeed, for history as good and solid 
as this demands from its reader a certain measure of fundamental 
thought, even as fundamental thought has gone to its writing, but 
with the intellectual excitement which is the accompaniment and 
in some sort the reward of the discoveries of the mind. 

Intellectual excitement, discoveries of the mind—I may seem at 
the end of a long review to have wandered into a region of elevated 
nonsense, and it is open to any bored person to tell me so. On the 
other hand, the study of this British empire, its fantastic improba- 
bilities and implacable verities, its considerable successes and its 
harsh and unpleasant failures, is an important matter. It needs the 
adult mind, as much as do the more hallowed fields of serious history. 
Before we pasture our students in this particular field we need to 
know what we are about, and I suggest with modesty that, with the 
best intentions and an enormous accumulation of facts, we don’t 
quite know yet. Nor may we ever quite know, however close our 
approximation goes; it is improbable that the play of personality 
and event will turn out to have been less elaborate and subtle than 
it was in, say, the Reformation or the development of the feudal 
system. However excellent our text-books, we shall need to re- 
write them a hundred times; we shall need continuously to re-think 
our principles. Rerum cognoscere causas—it is a noble ambition; but 
to understand causes we need to understand relations. We can 
hardly argue that the way is dark, with the high-powered lights of 
the research student blazing away all over the country; but we 
are still far from home. 

J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 

Victoria University College, 

Wellington, New Zealand 
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HE most important element in the history of an infant colony 

is its mother-country; and of extreme importance within that 

larger element is the administrative body superintending 
colonial concerns. Such superintendence involves responsibility. 
It was scarcely with exaggeration, therefore, that the high-spirited 
Mr. Buller wrote, in his Responsible Government for Colonies 
(1840): “You may to all practical intents consider as the mother- 
country—the possessor of this supremacy—the centre of this 
responsibility—the occupants of the large house that forms the end 
of that cul-de-sac so well known by the name of Downing Street.’ 
It is, too, scarcely exaggeration to say that the necessary preliminary 
to any study of the history of Australia or New Zealand in the 
formative years of the nineteenth century is an examination of that 
house and its occupants. 

Downing Street when Victoria came to the throne consisted of a 
group of Restoration houses of which numbers 10 and 11 alone 
remain. The Colonial Office occupied number 14, but had over- 
flowed to the house to the north which had formerly been occupied 
by the Judge-Advocate. The two houses stood in the far corner of 
what was then called Downing Square, where now the steps lead 
down to St. James’s Park. A parliamentary committee in 1839 
condemned them and the Foreign Office, eight houses in all, as 
‘inadequate to the present extent of public business, in parts unsafe, 
and generally in such a state of dilapidation as to render it inexpedient 
to expend any large sums in their substantial repair." But, because 
of its cost, the comprehensive plan of rebuilding by taking over the 
leasehold of three houses in Crown Street and buying up the whole 
of Fludyer Street, where Palmerston stabled his horses to have them 
near the Foreign Office, was stillborn. The Surveyor of Works and 
Buildings estimated that if the Colonial Office continued to keep all 
its papers in the basement, a practice already adopted to prevent 
the houses from falling down, they would endure another twenty 
or thirty years.? They lasted a precarious thirty-seven and as late 
as 1860 a Colonial Secretary was expressing the hope that ‘the build- 
ing will fall (for fall I believe it will) at night. The basement 
needed pumping daily as the office was built on the site of an old 
sewer and, though none was fireproof, fires were necessary in every 


1. Report of Select Committee on Public Offices. P.P. 1839, xiii, p. 236. 
2. ibid., p. 245. Evidence of H. H. Seward, 8 July 1839. Papers were not sent to the State 
Paper Office till twenty years after receipt; but there was no longer any room even there, 
H. L. Hall: The Colonial Office (London, 1937), p. 49. The Secretary of State was the 
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room. In 1839 the librarian asserted that the next five years would 
see all available space filled, for the business of the office had increased 
a hundredfold since 1824. The yearly number of letters alone had 
jumped from five thousand to twelve thousand and twelve volumes 
of parliamentary papers were now necessary every year instead of the 
slim two which had sufficed.t So cramped was the staff that the 
office-keeper had to live in lodgings (with a special allowance) to 
make room for the library which rambled throughout eighteen 
different rooms and passages. Repairs between 1832 and 1839 alone 
cost £1,811/17/-.° But a subsidiary office for the Emigration 
Commissioners was set up in Park Street in 1840. Till 1876, how- 
ever, the Colonial Office remained in its ‘commonplace brick house 
at the end of Downing Street. In a small German principality such 
a small house would be considered too mean for a porter’s lodge.” 


The permanent staff in 1833 numbered twenty-five excluding 
porters and others below the grade of assistant junior clerk.* Also 
on the establishment were the two parliamentary chiefs and a private 
secretary. Expenditure in salaries in that year was £21,581 10s. 8d., 
of which £10,071 5s. 10d. was raised by fees.® A contributive 
superannuation scheme, though amended in 1834-5, was still re- 
garded as late as 18537° as too harsh for the younger members who 
entered the government service as assistant clerks at a salary of 
£100, ‘below what is sufficient for the respectable maintenance of 
a family in the rank of life to which the clerks belong.’ J. Walker, 
for example, though in his fifth year received only £140" and 
George Wilder, the chief clerk in his thirty-second year in the office, 
had reached only £900. Nor did he hold any colonial agencies as 
his predecessor, Adam Gordon, had done.* No longer was the third 


4. P.P. 1839, xiii, pp. 252-3, evidence of George Mayer. A similar increase was noted) in the 
Foreign Office (ibid., p. 268). The Colonial Office staff had increased by thirteen between 1821 and 
1829 (P.P. 1830, xvii, p. 413). But two appointments were abolished in 1833 and! several salaries 
were reduced: see P.P. 1833, xxiii, p. 467, report of R. W. Hay (the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
Bex te Rael when Stephen! succeeded him), 29 May 1833; and p. 545, report of T. Spring Rice, 

uly 7 

&.."P.P. 1889, xiii, ». 262: 

6. ibid., p. 272. 

7. Taylor, Autobiography, ii, p. 34. 

8. P.P. 1833, xxiii, pp. 466-7: report of R. W. Hay, 5 July 1833. 

9. P.P. 1833, xxiii, p. 655: report of R. W. Hay, 31 May 1833. The expenses of government 
offices were published on the demand of Joseph Hume, the Radical who used to make himself a 
useful nuisance as the ‘watchdog of the Treasury.’ 

10. P.P. 1854-5, xxx, p. 879, General Committee of Civil Servants to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 7 December 1853. This committee dated from 1846. William F. Higgins was the 
wie: of the Colonial Office. The superannuation scheme had been established by 4 and 5 

m. IV, c. 24. 

11. P.P. 1854, xxvii, p. 84, Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Colonial Office, 
15 December 1849, by W. Gibson Craig, C. E. Trevelyan and Herman Merivale. Stephen and all 
the most competent officials in the department agreed with their contentions (ibid., p. 86). This 
report of 1849 tallies in the main with my own knowledge of the Colonial Office in the two earlier 
decades, and Mr. W. L. Burn’s chapter on this same period in West Indian affairs reinforces my 
view; cf. his Emancipation and Apprenticeship in the West Indies (London, 1937), pp. 121-145. 
I do not propose to stress here developments since 1840, 

12. P.P. 1833, xxiii, pp. 448-9. 

13. These agencies had still existed in 1820; cf. P.P. 1830, xvii, p. 547, report of R. W. Hay, 
27 April 18380. 
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senior clerk crown agent for Mauritius with an extra £500 for his 
lack of trouble, for such perquisities it was mournfully announced 
had been ‘consolidated in one general agency.” Only porters and 
office-keepers received Christmas boxes and an allowance for coal 
and candles. J. S. Martin, most junior clerk of all, gleaned less than 
Peake the junior porter, yet they had both served four years. In- 
sufficient stipends must have led many younger clerks into the 
difficulties in which Trollope has portrayed Charley Tudor. 

Not only were salaries, as Stephen pointed out, small inducement 
to enter the public service at the bottom, but the tasks allotted 
were for years dull to the point of stupefaction. Since the office’s 
routine among the lower strata afforded no training for responsible 
administrative work, the custom had grown up, assisted by 
ministerial patronage, of importing men from outside the staff into 
the higher posts. Herman Merivale, for example, who succeeded 
Stephen as Permanent Under-Secretary in 1847, was Professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford. Promotion was slow since it de- 
pended on the retirement, at no fixed age, of the older men. The 
check to promotion and an uninviting apprenticeship repelled the 
best products of the universities from applying for clerkships. Those 
who did, as Stephen regretfully insisted, often left to conquer wider 
fields than those offered by ‘a post so illpaid, so obscure and so 
subordinate.”* Of the six he thought the ablest of his day, three 
left, two gained promotion by transferring to Canada and one, 
Henry Taylor, ‘found in his literary reputation a more than ample 
atonement for the obscurity of his official life and labours.’!7 The 
savage indictment of the Civil Service Commissioners in 18537® was 
probably exaggerated by their desire to wield a new broom but there 
were many examples in favour of their assertion that the public 
service provided opportunity only ‘for the unambitious and the 
indolent and incapable.” Stephen objected to their proposed re- 


14. P.P. 1833, xxiii, pp. 448-9. és 

15. In The Three Clerks (1858), drawn, as his Autobiography revealed, from his own experi- 
ence in the Post Office. 

16. P.P. 1854-5, xx. Papers relating to the Re-organization of the Civil Service, p. 76. James 
Stephen to the Civil Service Commissioners, 12 April 1854. : ra 

17. ibid. Henry Taylor was a very minor poet who made a quick reputation by his Philip van 
Artevelde in 1834. But his political pasquinade, The Statesman (1836), is still worth reading. It 
was republished (Cambridge, 1927) with H. J. Laski as editor. See also Logan Pearsall Smith, 
Reperusals and Recollections (London, 1936), pp. 167-9. Taylor had entered the Office through 
the influence of Dr. Holland, who had read his youthful articles in the Quarterly Review and 
realized, perhaps, his aptitude for drafting despatches. Taylor was in charge of West Indian 
business (cf. Burn, pp. 128-182). } 

18. P.P. 1854-5, xx, pp. 450 ff. Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote of the Board of Trade were appointed (ibid., pp. 875-6 Treasury 
minute, 12 April 1853) to investigate the existing civil service, an enquiry which grew out of 
Trevelyan’s investigation of the Treasury (P.P. 1854 xxvii, p. 36. Treasury minute, 3 November, 
1848) to reduce its expenses by reorganization. Trevelyan was the moving spirit in the reforms but, 
as his brother-in-law Macaulay noted, ‘It was one thing to deprive the Hast India Directors of 
their patronage, and quite another to surrender their own’ (G. O. Trevelyan, Life of Macaulay 
(World’s Classics, Oxford, 1932), ii, p. 303) and Trevelyan became very unpopular. He an 
Northcote were the Sir Gregory Hardlines and Sir Warwick West End of The Three Clerkd. 
ef. Trollope’s Autobiography (World’s Classics), p. 102. 

19. P.P. 1864-5, xx, p. 460. 
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forms, in particular to the notion of recruitment by open and com- 
petitive examination, but he confessed that 
the majority of the members of the Colonial Department in my time possessed 
only in a low degree, and some of them in a degree almost incredibly low, either 
the talents or the habits of men of business, or the industry, the zeal or the 
knowledge required for the effective performance of their appropriate functions. 
[These incompetents] were, without exception, men who had been appointed to 
gratify the political, the domestic, or the personal feelings of their patrons; that 
is, of successive Secretaries of State.?° 

An entrance examination was instituted in the Treasury in the 
*twenties but there was no examination in the Colonial Office till 
1856,” although a junior assistant clerk served his first year on 
probation. Both examination and probation were formalities. 
Trollope’s farcical test at the Post Office is well known.” There 
was nobody with either the interest or the time to supervise examina- 
tions effectively or the power to ‘pluck’ the nominees of his parlia- 
mentary chief. Stephen, however, soon got rid of the two relatives 
he himself introduced into the office.” With such recruitment 
small wonder was it that one civil servant found it straightway 
necessary to send away the recruit with ‘a month’s leave of absence 
that he may endeavour to learn to write.”* New arrivals, said 
Stephen, came direct from school at eighteen or nineteen, ‘bringing 
with them no greater store of information, or maturity of mind, 
than usually belongs to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, Westminster 
or Rugby.”’ ‘They rarely made any attempt and received little 
encouragement to further their education. ‘The routine of the 
office gave no inducement to improve. The result was that the 
senior officials were overworked and this had the additional dis- 
advantage of giving them no time properly to supervise the admin- 
istrative training of their subordinates. Stephen, however, was 
always on the look-out for and ready to praise a promising man. But 
his vigilance in this matter was not often rewarded. The request 
of the Civil Service Commissioners for his opinion gave him the 
opportunity to sum up the types of clerk employed in the colonial 
department during his twenty-five years’ service. Even the softening 
influence of retirement to the chair of modern history at Cambridge 
could not make his account anything but damning. 

They were clearly distinguishable (he wrote) into three classes: the first, a 
very small minority; the second, being more numerous than the first; and the 

20. ibid., p. 73 
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third, exceeding the numbers of the other two united. With an occasional ex- 
ception, they all had the education, the manners, the feelings, and the characteristic 
principles of gentlemen. But in respect of their fitness for the duties assigned to 
them, they differed as, in our annual ‘Tripos’ at Cambridge, the ‘Wranglers’ 
differ from the ‘Senior and Junior Optimes,’ and, these last from the ‘x wodAov 
the first class having been so composed that it is difficult to speak of them truly 
without an appearance of exaggeration; the members of the second class having 
been meritorious Public Servants; and the third, or most numerous class, having 
been made up of! persons of whose official characters nothing but the obligation 
which you have imposed upon me, would induce me to speak at all. (The first 
type, he continued) comprised some men who must have risen to eminence in any 
field of open competition, and who, if born to more ample fortunes, might 
reasonably have aspired to hold the seals of the office in which they were serving 
as subordinates. The second of the three classes which I have mentioned, was 
composed of men who performed diligently, faithfully and judiciously the duties 
to which they were called; and those duties were, not rarely, such as belonged 
rather to ministers of state, than to the clerks in the office of such a minister. 
Stephen’s opinion of ‘the majority of the members of the Colonial 
Department’ in his time has already been quoted. ‘In many cases 
ample and valid excuses might be made for [their] defects,’ he said, 
‘but of the existence of them it is impossible to doubt.’ Nor was 
there any ‘doubt as to the cause of these extreme disparities.’ The 
first type had been ‘sought out and appointed on account of their 
well-ascertained fitness for the Public Service.” The most numerous 
class owed their positions to ‘successive Secretaries of State’ and even 
the second type, the honest plodders, were ‘chiefly though not ex- 
clusively, indebted to such nepotism for their introduction into the 
department.”* Some secretaries of state voluntarily gave up the 
influence obtained by their power of appointment. Lord Liverpool, 
for example, surrendered his patronage in regard to the Customs 
department in 1820.22 But Stephen, who had watched so many 
secretaries of state come and go, said that he had ‘never yet served 
under any Secretary of State who did not, at least, appear to attach 
a very high interest indeed to the power of giving such places to his 
dependents and his friends.*° Not until the electorate was so 
widened, in 1867, that individual patronage was inadequate to keep 
up a voting interest by the provision of jobs did a new method of 
recruiting, and a new inducement to the enlarged electorate, emerge: 
open and competitive examination (with some restrictions) in 1870. 
It has been suggested, however, that ‘the very slowness with which 
.... democratic government was substituted for aristocratic privi- 
lege . . . . made possible the success of our Civil Service. It was 
rescued from private patronage without becoming public spoils. . . . 
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An aristocracy was on the defensive and compelled to improve its 
efficiency if it were to survive.’ But that is not the whole story. 
England was saved from the full impact of the spoils system by a 
traditional regard for the vested interest. An appointment once 
made became a species of property. In Burke’s day it had been a 
freehold carrying a vote and his Economical Reform of 1782 had 
been reduced in its sweep by his reluctance to disfranchise.” Pitt, 
in 1797, had with eloquent explicitness maintained the sinecurist’s 
right.** Not a more efficient aristocracy but the politically accepted 
tenderness to possession gave the infant civil service its necessary 
element of continuity.4 Only a vacancy or a new appointment lay 
in the hands of the incoming secretary of state. Promotion was, 
often unfortunately, more or less automatic in the middle grades of 
clerk, at least in the Colonial Office. In theory, the secretary of 
state chose his senior clerks ‘but it is a limited power because parties 
feel a reasonable expectation, supposing them to have done their 
duty, that they would hardly be interfered with by the Secretary 
of State.”*> But Lord Goderich had ignored the customary preference 
given to seniority and, when Lord Grey came to office later, he 
followed Goderich’s example. 


There were six main divisions in the Colonial Office, four 
arranged according to the geographical grouping of colonies and 
the other two, the chief clerk’s and the record departments. The 
chief clerk paid contingent expenses and salaries, collected fees, 
superintended the preparation of civil and military commissions 
and conducted correspondence concerning military affairs and the 
Order of the Bath. Some of these duties were unnecessary or 
accidental. In the Treasury contingent expenses were dealt with 
by the office-keeper, and in the late ’forties the Paymaster-General 
took over the payment of salaries. Betwen 1850 and 1851 fees on 
civil and military appointments were abolished insofar as they 
affected the Coloniol Office*® and only the chance that George 
Wilder, the chief clerk, was the sole surviving clerk of those who 
had dealt with military business during the Napoleonic wars, when 
he had been senior clerk in the Mediterranean department, caused 


31. K. B. Smellie, A Hundred Years of English Government (London, 1937), p. 109. 
82. ef. D. L. Keir, ‘Economical Reform’ (Law Quarterly Review, vol. 1). 
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military correspondence to be part of the chief clerk’s duties. The 
preparation of commissions and the drafting of letters patent, 
technical tasks demanding an experienced man, remained. Wilder 
had a junior clerk to assist him. The main reason, however, for 
retaining the chief clerk’s as a separate department was not the 
technical skill required but as a reward for those who had done well 
after long service in other situations.*” Wilder had general charge 
of the office under the Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

The record department was a muddle. Whereas in the Treasury 
and the Admiralty the equivalent department was unified, the 
overcrowded condition of the Colonial Office necessitated sub- 
divisions. Individual departments held on to their own records 
for two years. They then passed into the chaos of the straggling 
library which was in the keeping of George Mayer and the assistant 
librarian, L. H. Patterson. Letters were registered on arrival and 
transferred to the senior clerk of the appropriate department, but 
registrar there was none; till 1848 Wilder combined the capacity 
with his other miscellaneous duties. The assistant-registrar, F. 
Mundy, presumably did most of the work, but his appointment was 
still regarded as temporary in 1849,°* after he had completed twenty- 
two years’ service. He and the librarians were out of the regular 
line of promotion and had no increase in salary. In the cellars, ‘the 
dampness, closeness and darkness of which must be very injurious 
to the health,”® the copyists worked at a miserable rate per folio, 
interrupted by periodical pumping. 

The colonies were grouped under their four geographical divisions: 
the West Indian, the North American, the Mediterranean (which 
included the African possessions) , and the Australian-and-Eastern 
Departments. Each department had a representative of each grade 
of clerk: assistant junior clerk, junior clerk, assistant clerk and senior 
clerk.” 


A revision of the Office took place in January 1824 when it was for the first time 
formed into classes, and a new scale of salaries introduced, increasing annually, 
according to length of service: the Senior Clerks at £20 per annum, from £600 
to £800; and the Assistant Clerks at £15 per annum, from £350 to £545; 
according to this progressive increase and from occasional promotions, the salaries 
are liable to constant variation.‘! 


The Australian-and-Eastern Department dealt with, as they 
became British spheres of interest, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria, Tasmania, Western Australia and New Zealand and had 


87. This was explained to the Treasury by the Colonial Office, 30 August 1838. One of the 
recommendations of the committee of 1849 was that the chief clerk should be the head of one 
of the other four departments with special control and emoluments (P.P. 1854, xxvii, p. 90). 
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two subsections (pushed in because it was at first the smallest 
department): Ceylon, Hong Kong and the Labuan Islands; and 
Bermuda and Gibraltar. The senior clerk of this department was 
Gordon Gairdner. He had entered the office in January 1824 at 
the age of twenty as a junior clerk with a salary of £150.% By 
1833 he had become third assistant clerk with £455 a year** and he 
was promoted to the senior clerkship in April 1837. He became 
chief clerk on 1 January 1860.44 He was industrious, shrewd and 
clearheaded. There is no evidence of obvious bias in his penetrating 
memoranda though he obviously enjoyed a dig at those who bom- 
barded the office with criticisms, worries or suggestions. Stephen 
came to rely on his detailed knowledge and they always worked well 
together, for Gairdner knew when to withhold his own views and 
gave Stephen the information he required without padding or 
gratuitous advice. His memoranda were always crisp and to the 
point and rarely did Stephen need to alter any letter or despatch 
Gairdner had drafted. He was a valuable civil servant, more than 
a mere scribe and far from being the traditional privileged pharisee. 
Gordon Gairdner was a good friend to New Zealand and he charted 
more of its history than has ever been realized. Under him was 
Charles Cox, who was to succeed him in charge of the department in 
1860. He had entered the office in 1829 and became junior clerk 
in October 1839. Another clerk who occasionally in this period 
worked on New Zealand matters was named Grant. He does not 
appear in the list of 1833 and since he shared Glenelg’s family name 
it is tempting to suggest that he was imported by the Colonial 
Secretary when he took office in 1835. He wrote a capable 
memorandum at all events and took some of the weight from 
Gairdner’s shoulders.” Less important than any was W. Dealtry 
who was appointed, after an education at Eton and Trinity, in 
May 1837. 

Stephen was the first official properly to organize the routine of 
the office, although Henry Goulburn had begun the task earlier 
in the century.*° Before Stephen took charge, casual and private 
communications made the disorder of the day. But from about 
1834 when he was given the special post of Assistant Under-Sec- 
retary of State a new businesslike note became insistent, and from 
about 1836 communications were ‘directed through official channels 
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and Stephen devised a system of taking care of them. Incoming 
despatches were docketed upon their arrival, read and briefly 
annotated by a senior clerk or by the assistant Under-Secretary, 
then passed on to Stephen who frequently wrote minutes on the 
back of them for the benefit of the parliamentary under-secretary 
and the Secretary of State.4” The chief clerk might intervene to 
see if the suggested course complied with the necessary regulations 
and precedents. The drafting and circulating of outgoing despatches 
Stephen regularized in a similar manner. Even private enquiries 
were speedily dealt with as a glance at the letter books reveals." 

But three difficulties upset Stephen’s systematic pursuit of business. 
First, he could trust few of his staff, and having an ‘enormous 
appetite for work. . . . I almost think he preferred to engross it into 
his own hands and not be much helped.” His persistent overwork 
left him always in the danger of allowing pettifogging details to 
obscure his vision of the larger issues of policy. As he himself 
pointed out to Taylor, ‘the ambition of every Secretary of State 
and his operations will be bounded by the great ultimate object of 
getting off the mails.° The staff was not of course of Stephen’s 
choosing and his task was rather to carry out than to invent the 
arcana imperii propounded by his parliamentary leaders. Even so, 
he cramped his talent because he lacked the art of delegation and, 
though he was, as his son guessed, ‘an exacting superior,” he did 
more work himself than a better organised department would have 
demanded of him. 

But more unbusinesslike than conditions inside the Colonial 
Office—and here is the second difficulty—were those within the civil 
service as a whole.” Enough has been said of 14 Downing Street to 
suggest that, but for Stephen’s prodigious industry, the Colonial 
Office might have continued in that bliss of indifference in which 
popular estimation believed it to slumber. Other government 
departments had their peculiar stigmata but all shared a drowsy 
numbness combined with intense jealousy for their own province. 
Dickens caricatured one ‘Circumlocution Office’;®* more truly the 
trouble was the circumlocution between the various offices. The 
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Colonial Office had to pilot its plans through many obstructive and 
pigeonholing government departments before they were even ready 
to be shelved by the cabinet. The Board of Trade was particularly 
dilatory and greedy for authority and the service departments steadily 
rebuked the eagerness of a department so minor and so recently 
invented as the Colonial Office. The Customs and Post Offices 
caused endless irritation by failing to work with 14 Downing Street 
in colonial questions. Though the law officers were usually fairly 
brisk with their advice when it was sought, colonial acts wandered 
off for long sojourns with the privy council while Stephen waited 
impatiently for a reply the more infuriating in its delay because it 
usually agreed with his own views, for he had served his apprentice- 
ship as counsel to the Colonial Office and the Board of Trade. Most 
difficult of all was the Treasury, ever ready to play the part of Greek 
chorus holding up the action to explain its motives while slaughter 
continued off-stage. ‘It does not take less than two months on an 
average, Stephen moaned, ‘to obtain an answer from the Treasury 
to Letters from this Office.” The Treasury was understaffed and 
its major duty was to prevent public expenditure, but the attitude 
of its officials was frequently arrogant and sometimes shortsighted. 
They judged policy, as they had been taught, by the ledger-book 
and a necessary reform was ofttimes killed by an over-virtuous 
economy.” 

An instance will illustrate some of the points here made. By the 
middle of May 1839 the necessity of gaining sovereignty over at 
least some part of New Zealand had been accepted in the Colonial 
Office, and the mind of Stephen was actively at work on the 
problem. ‘There was much to be done, he informed Labouchere, 
the parliamentary under-secretary, and the necessary arrangements 
would ‘ill brook any further delay.” The government had not yet 
given its formal consent. The Admiralty had to be asked for a 
ship, the Treasury to be wheedled into granting expenses, the law 
officers sounded about Hobson’s commission, the Australian 
governors asked for their co-operation and, above all, parliament 
faced with a bill.°° But was a bill really necessary? If it could be 
avoided it should be. The Treasury took a hand, though this time 
without dire consequences. In answer to the request for financial 
support” the Lords agreed; but, they requested: 
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Mr. Stephen will further observe to Lord Normanby that adverting to the 
peculiar circumstances which have attended the location of British Subjects 
within the territory in question, My Lords deem it necessary to suggest that the 
annexation . . . should be strictly contingent upon the indispensable preliminary 
of the Territorial Cession having been obtained by amicable negotiation with and 
free concurrence of, the Native Chiefs.58 

This was unexpected. The Treasury was taking a hand in policy 
and its action was more important than may at first appear. Thence- 
forth we hear no more of a bill. The powers of the crown would 
sidetrack possible opposition in the house. Neither Treasury nor 
parliament could look happily upon the prospect of still another 
native war south of the Line. The Treasury indeed remained anxious 
on this score, and in July insisted that a special minute be printed 
for parliamentary consumption, ‘as the proceedings about to be 
adopted in regard to New Zealand, in the event of the failure of the 
anticipated cession of sovereignty, and of the contemplated revenue, 
may involve further expenditure.”® Further expenditure would be 
certainly involved, as my Lords no doubt perceived with sad 
certainty. 

The third difficulty was still more general. Since colonies emptied 
the house, the Colonial Office was politically unimportant and the 
secretary of state sat! in the cabinet only because the portfolio was 
combined from 1801 to 1854 with that of the minister of war. (The 
departments were run separately). The result was that Colonial 
Secretaries ‘were either well-intentioned nonentities or men of first 
class ability who took this minor office as a step towards higher 
place. The surprise as late as 1895 when Joseph Chamberlain 
chose to take the Colonial Office evidenced the poor standing it had 
in political circles. Accordingly it was difficult to hold the attention 
of the cabinet with colonial problems and in 1837, for example, 
Stephen saw no hope for the New South Wales Bill ‘unless indeed 
the Cabinet should lay aside all other affairs for this, and prefer 
New South Wales to Irish municipalities and English Church Rates.”™ 
Stephen’s main difficulty as regards his parliamentary leaders was 
that the good ones left quickly and the poor ones stayed long; the 
able took up colonial problems only to drop them when something 
better turned up, whereas the ineffective merely mantled the colonies 
in their own inadequacy. Consistent policy he had to supply himself 
and there was much truth in Charles Buller’s suggestion that ‘Mr. 
Mother-country’ gained a whiphand over the transient and em- 
barrassed parliamentarians who passed so rapidly in and out of 14 
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Downing Street because his knowledge alone saved them from a 
parliamentary scrape. 


Charles Grant, Viscount Glenelg was Secretary of State for War 
and the Colonies from 1835 to 1839. He was the weakest link in 
the Melbourne ministry, and this had the double disadvantage that 
the Colonial Office became the easiest target in the house at the same 
time as it was finding it hardest to capture the interest of the 
cabinet. Mr. Burn has sympathetically delineated Stephen’s re- 
lationship with Glenelg.” Stephen loved him for his grace of 
character and their religious views were essentially similar. They 
were both Evangelicals and members of the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society; but Glenelg must often have irritated a less 
genuinely humble man than James Stephen, for he had the weak 
man’s belief that procrastination is a substitute for incorruptibility. 
He was a gentle creature of deep religious feeling, but his sluggish- 
ness was a byword in political circles and Brougham once sug- 
gested in the Lords that the Canadian rebellion had cost Glenelg 
‘many a sleepless day.’ Young Disraeli was trading on this under- 
standing when he pictured ‘the guardian of our colonial empire, 
stretched on an easy couch in luxurious listlessness, with all the 
prim voluptuousness of a puritanical Sardanapulus.’® The under- 
secretary, Sir George Grey,“ was also an Evangelical member of 
the Missionary Society. He had originally intended to take Holy 
Orders and eventually found an avenue for his gracious austerity as 
Home Secretary, off and on, for some twenty years. He had some 
influence on policy and Stephen always deferred to his opinion. So 
he did to Glenelg’s but more usually he had to provide him with it. 
Grey was a capable and popular parliamentarian who more than once 
saved Glenelg’s face in the house but he was not a man of dominant 
ability and throughout his career ‘he was content to remain an 
administrator without aspiring to be a statesman.’ Certainly he 
could not fulfil the urgent need of the Colonial Office of ‘a wide, 
original disturbing mind of the first class.’"** The result was (not 
in Henry Taylor’s opinion alone) that ‘for the four or five years for 
which Lord Glenelg held the seals—indeed for many years before 
and after—Stephen virtually ruled the Colonial Office.’ Yet, 
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even with an overbearing secretary of state, Stephen by sheer weight 
of knowledge and pertinacious industry must have influenced policy 
and it is doubtful whether even Palmerston could have reduced 
pepnen to the insignificance he forced on Backhouse at the Foreign 
ce. 

James Stephen was Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies from 1836 to 1848.° Detailed examination of the 
relations between the Colonial Office and individual colonies during 
this period has revealed, in each case,” the ability and the patient 
attempt at open-minded sympathy with which he tackled his over- 
loaded duties. But his contemporaries overestimated his ambition 
and underestimated his disinterestedness. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
for instance, found little virtue in Stephen’s subtle simplicity of 
heart and made him seem as disingenuous as he himself had come to 
be.” Again, Stephen’s earnest, hardworking and encyclopaedic 
evangelism was incomprehensible to Charles Buller’s darting wit 
and young desire for quick results."* ‘My mind,’ wrote Stephen in 
1846 (the only year in which he kept a journal), ‘is as sensitive as 
my eyes, and as soon pained, irritated and darkened by any kind of 
glare. In all truth and honesty, I have but a so-so opinion of myself 
in my relations to my fellowmen and, as far as I can, divine, I am 
unpopular, unsuccessful in the attempt to please—passing indeed for 
a man of more talents than I really possess, though of less amenity, 
cordiality, honour and other social qualities than I should ascribe to 
myself.”* The gently sympathetic irony of his Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography™ concealed another side of him, a diffident asceticism 
marching on the morbid. Though he suffered from la maladie de 
scrupule and cared desperately ever to be clean-handed, Stephen was 
no prig. He was a puritan with a sense of humour, an unhappy 
combination in a shy man driven in upon himself. His hyper- 
sensitiveness, to which his wife and. his colleagues bore witness, was 
intensified by his resentment of the repeated and usually unfair 
personal attacks made upon him. Owing to his official position he 
had no means of reply and he eschewed the subterfuge of anonymous 
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contributions to the reviews which at least one of his colleagues 
adopted. He might manage a wry smile or remind himself that 
the slings of this world were as nothing” but he was hurt. He took 
refuge in overwork, which swiftly powdered his red hair and over- 
strained the sea-blue eyes which had been weakened already by an 
early illness. Night after night he spent long hours after a wineless 
dinner (or more frequently without dining at all) with the docu- 
ments he brought home from the Colonial Office, while the rest of 
the staff let the colonies sleep till the morrow. His son Leslie dubbed 
him ‘a living categorical imperative’ and we may suggest that he 
impaired his genius not merely by listening to too many sermons but 
by his infinite capacity for taking pains. He shared with Wellington 
the overbusinesslike mania, of answering every letter within twenty- 
four hours.”* His dress, like his handwriting, was studiously neat 
but his cleanshaven face was frequently gashed as he insisted on 
shaving himself and he never allowed a mirror in his room. His 
slender fingers were oddly clumsy and he was usually in difficulties 
with his bootlaces. He had the evangelical’s fear of pleasure, never 
celebrating birthdays and avoiding parties, as in his favourite phrase 
‘not convenient.’ He vowed after enjoying a gay breakfast with his 
friend Macaulay never to go again.” His first cigar was so good 
that he never smoked again and once, having taken a pinch of snuff, 
he poured the remainder through the window lest he should find the 
habit too agreeable.”* His shyness and his eye trouble made it difficult 
to converse with him, for he preferred to keep his eyes shut (and 
how difficult it is to argue with a man whose eyes are closed) and he 
was liable to break forth into the dreadful loquacity of the uncom- 
fortable, a habit which Carlyle, a competitor, bearishly ridiculed in 
his Reminescences.”® Even his family seems to have frightened him 
a little, though the ‘placid common-sense” of his wife was a constant 
haven for him, and he saw too little of his few friends: John and 
Sarah Austin at Utilitarian headquarters, Nassau Senior, the 
economist whose works he found, not unexpectedly, dull® and 
James Spedding who left the Colonial Office in 1840 to devote his 
life to editing Bacon. Stephen’s sole recreation, besides reading 
theology, was writing for the Edinburgh Review. WHalksworth, 
one of the office staff, told Stephen’s son Fitzjames, ‘in my time it 
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was no unusual thing for your father to dictate before breakfast 
as much matter as would fill thirty sides of a folio paper, equal to 
about ten pages of the Edinburgh Review. With a subject that 
pleased him I don’t think he ever knew what it was to feel tired. 
The words came from his lips in one continuous stream checked only 
by the inability of the writer sometimes to keep pace with him.” 
Stephen’s deliberate retirement assisted a curious touchiness about 
the purity of his own motives which his upbringing in the Clapham 
Sect had already overdeveloped. Consequently he felt at times 
insufficiently appreciated and once wrote of his parliamentary chiefs 
“You may write off the first joint of your fingers for them, and then 
you may write off the second joint, and all they will say of you is 
“What a remarkably short-fingered man.” ’** But he was wary of 
self-pity. His habit of scraping his conscience made it extra- 
ordinary difficult, for all his ‘habitual self-misgiving,’* to convince 
him of error when once he had made up his mind.* But he checked 
the propensity by a humility nourished by deep religious conviction 
and by a punctilious regard for the views of his parliamentary 
superiors. ‘In truth,’ he told Melbourne in 1839, ‘my real error has 
been to have yielded too much to that desire’*’—an opinion which 
may be placed for judgment against Taylor’s. His ‘defensive 
armour of stately politeness’®” hid a lonely man, too clever to be 
an earthworm, too industrious to shelter in brown-studied dis- 
illusion. ‘He was profoundly convinced that the happiest of all lives 
was that of a clergyman who could devote himself to study and to 
the quiet duties of his profession.” 

‘I saw plainly,’ he once wrote, ‘that the choice before me was 
that of having Mr. Wakefield for an official acquaintance whose 
want of truth and honour would render him most formidable in 
that capacity or for an enemy whose hostility was to be unabated. 
I deliberately preferred his enmity to his acquaintanceship and I 
rejoice that I did so.”*° Their mutual distrust was one of the tragedies 
and much of the explanation of British colonial policy in early- 
Victorian England. New Zealand’s affairs undoubtedly suffered 
from Stephen’s refusal to trust Wakefield. And he suffered for it 
himself. Wakefield and his fellow colonisers were shrewd, as Dr. 
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Marais points out, in concentrating their assaults upon ‘King’ 
Stephen for they were attacking the system by which colonies were 
administered and ‘Mr. Oversecretary’ was indubitably its stoutest 
support. Because of his studiously official reticence, they could not 
know of his efforts to amend that system, of his refusal to attempt 
to dominate it, as they pretended, or the difficulties, sometimes of 
their making, which it so frequently presented to him. 

With an inadequate staff, ineffective leadership combined with 
unconvincing representation in a bored house, and the overlapping 
responsibilities of the various branches of the civil service, it was 
remarkable that Stephen achieved as much as he did and that he 
found time to take thought for the morrow. His opponents and his 
subordinates exaggerated his power, though he had perhaps the 
tendency of every public man unconsciously to live up to his car- 
tooned self. He was too busy, too shy and too proud to ingratiate 
his opponents and he gave too little time to outside opinions. There 
was more than mere malice in Charles Buller’s drama of ‘the 
Sighing Rooms’ in the Colonial Office whence ‘after a short con- 
ference’ the colonist would ‘wend his lonely way home to despair, 
or perhaps .. . return to his colony and rebel.” 

Many years later Henry Taylor tried to explain to Lord Granville” 
that Stephen’s 


manner resulting from it remained. When he talked to you his eyes were 
singularly infelicitous, and no doubt had a great deal to do with his unpopularity. 
He had been, in early life, shy beyond all the shyness that you could imagine in 
any one whose soul had not been pre-existent in a wild duck. And though 
some of the shyness wore off in after life, much remained to the last, and the 
manner was not, I think, what you suppose, stern and pompous; but it was 
invisible; and he went on in a mild, low, slow continuous stream of discourse, as 
if afraid to stop, not knowing what might happen. And the wonder was, that 
with all the monotony of utterance, there was such a variety and richness of 
thought and language, and often as much wit and humour, that one could not 
help being interested and attentive. But to strangers coming to him on business, 
of course his talk could not be of the same quality, whilst it was of the same 
continuity: and I recollect one indignant gentleman saying that, from the 
moment when he entered Stephen’s room at the office, intent upon something 
he had to say to him, Stephen began to speak, and after speaking for half an 
hour without a moment’s pause, rose, bowed, thanked him for his valuable 
information, and rang the bell. 


The treatment of New Zealand affairs in the years immediately 
preceding the annexation of that country throw a good deal of light 
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on the Colonial Office, and on Stephen’s own policy within it, in 
the Glenelg period. He was commonly charged with insensibility 
to the true interests of Britain, with engrossing power in his own 
hands, particularly at the expense of the ‘men on the spot,’ and of 
making the office subservient to the missionary-evangelical influence. 
The ‘true interests’ of Britain may be variously defined, and Stephen 
was never in favour of reckless expansion of an already sufficiently 
complicated empire, at the expense both of other people and of 
good administration.” But he was able to recognize facts. Certainly 
the New Zealand question had received dilatory treatment, and 
Sir George Grey and he himself had been prevented from forwarding 
the matter. But ‘if his advice and mine had been taken, New 
Zealand would have been colonized before this Company came into 
being. Lord Glenelg hesitated.’** As for engrossing power, he took 
no part in the government’s negotiations with the New Zealand 
Association,” and in general for many months left Gairdner to deal 
with the New Zealand question. His personal intervention does 
not seem to have weighed very greatly till about the end of 1838; 
his preliminary draft of instructions to Captain Hobson is dated 
21 January 1839,°° and it was in the first six months of 1839 that 
the plan to establish a consulate in a foreign country became trans- 
formed into the conception of making that country a British colony 
—a development that is evidence at once of the immense power of 
the Colonial Office, its vast responsibility and of Stephen’s own 
importance in shaping its policies. The later drafts and memoranda 
are mainly his’; but by this time New Zealand had come into the 
forefront of colonial business and the permanent head of the office 
could not but take a leading hand in its fortunes. ‘The policy 
worked out was almost wholly Stephen’s handiwork, but his chiefs 
had deliberately, in this instance, relied upon his experience. He 
turned with relief to other colonies,®® having done more than any 
other man to make New Zealand British territory. 

When it came to the government of an established colony, 
Stephen was liberal beyond most of his contemporaries. As early as 
1830 he had deprecated too much interference with ‘the decision 
and management of agents on the spot... Had I the understanding 
of Jeremy Bentham himself, I should distrust my own judgment as 
to what is really practicable in such remote and anomalous Societies.” 
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Now, in 1839, in an exhaustive memorandum, he wrote: 


I hold that the two Cardinal points to be kept in view in establishing a regular 
Colony in New Zealand are, first, the protection of the Aborigines, and, secondly, 
the introduction among the Colonists of the principle of self-Government, to the 
utmost extent in which that principle can be reconciled with allegiance to the 
Crown, and with the Colony moving in the same political orbit with the parent 
state—participating that is, in the Commercial, Diplomatic, Belligerant or Pacific 
relations of the Parent State. Any restrictions which aim at more than this at the 
Antipodes will in my judgment be utterly futile. 

The immediate introduction of an assembly he could not recom- 
mend, because of the possibility of clashes between Europeans and 
natives, but ‘it is the best possible scheme,’ he added, ‘for any 
Colonial Society of the Anglo-Saxon Race who are exempt from the 
disaster of Caste.” In 1843 he urged the actual granting of an 
elective assembly to the colony, in which the colonists could ‘battle 
out’ their issues with their government. ‘To debate them on this 
side of the globe to any good purpose seems to me impossible.” The 
proposal was rejected by the cocksure Stanley, then secretary of 
state, as being unsafe, particularly with regard to the natives— 
whose interests, it is possible, had not even then been ignored by 
Stephen. 


As for the power of the missionary, it has too often been assumed 
that the religious convictions shared by Stephen and Glenelg placed 
the whole Colonial Office in a sort of evangelical tutelage—that, 
because the leading members of the Colonial Office were also members 
of the Church Missionary Society, the office merely mirrored the 
sentiments of Dandeson Coates, the lay secretary of the society. 
Wakefield, for example, liked to pretend that Coates was l’eminence 
grise of the Colonial Office. In truth, as a self-appointed adviser 
Coates was nearly as irritating as Wakefield himself. That there 
was bias in the Colonial Office in favour of missionary activity is 
indisputable, but the officials never forgot that their job was very 
different from that of a missionary body; and Coates by over- 
frequent advice kept them in constant remembrance of the fact. 
While he was seething about the heathen, the office had to think 
about the British taxpayer. And should the office falter for a period, 
there was always its age-long mentor, the Treasury, to recall it to a 
proper parsimony. Moreover, though Coates made himself the 
mouthpiece of missionary activities as a whole and successfully 
insisted that Jowett, the clerical secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Beecham, the secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
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Society, should subdue themselves to his designs, he was not suffi- 
ciently in understanding sympathy with the day-to-day problems 
and dangers of the resident missionaries to whom his brassy lucubra- 
tions were delivered. He ran the Mission House in Salisbury Square 
like a government office, as an official of the Colonial Office noted, 
and he soon developed the asbestos qualities of the administrator. 
Though he was strenuously ready to defend those in the mission 
field against their traducers, he would not let their own suggestions 
interfere with his quasi-theocratic aims on their behalf. This was 
very evident in the case of New Zealand—too evident to escape the 
perceptive gentlemen at the Colonial Office.t The refusal of the 
government to grant a charter to the New Zealand Association 
unless it became a joint-stock concern, the government reserving 
a veto on the personnel of the board of directors, has been pictured 
as a triumph for Coates. It was, but hardly a triumph won by 
Coates himself; for an office memorandum for Durham set forth 
the government’s views in a manner which, though it touches on 
aboriginal welfare, moral right, international law, and the suscep- 
tibilities of the United States, reveals no trace of missionary inocula- 
tion.® Nor could it be more than a temporary triumph; for a charter 
granted to a responsible joint-stock body, such as Glenelg was pre- 
pared to recommend, was no part of Coates’s ambition. But the 
refusal of the Colonial Office to walk fast at this stage is compre- 
hensible on other grounds even than Glenelg’s renowned somnolence. 
If the office took an active step, it might not be readily withdrawn. 
A private association or a missionary society was free to chop and 
change; but a government office had to be more circumspect. 
Wakefield or Coates might gallop into one-sided advocacy; Stephen, 
who resented external pressure, perhaps looked overlong at both sides 
of the question. He might by nature lean to the missionary side, 
but this did not mean that the office swallowed Coates’s admonitions 
without examination; and when Coates pressed for the replacement 
of the baffled Mr. Busby as resident at the Bay of Islands, Gairdner, 
whose memoranda Stephen studied with care and who obviously 
disliked the rule of missionaries, registered his fear that a new man 
might become ‘a mere instrument in their hands.” Stephen, in 
March 1839, could write, ‘I assume as an established principle that 
the colonization of New Zealand is, if not an expedient, at least 
an inevitable measure.’ He preferred a colony founded by a cor- 


8. Marais, op. cit., p. 15. J 

4. I am indebted, in discussing Coates, to Mr. A. M. F. Madden, whose detailed knowledge 
of the C.M.S. archives has reinforced my own more superficial browsings therein. 

5. eg., by Dr. Marais, op. cit., pp. 29-37; and by Wakefield, P.P. 1840, vii, D. 465, 

6. C.O. 406/1, memorandum to Durham, 15 December 1837. The writer is unknown as the 
hand is that of a copyist, but we may conjecture Gairdner. 

7. C.O. 209/3 (1625 N.Z.), Gairdner to Glenelg, 24 August 1838. 
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porate joint-stock body, with provision for the defence of the 
natives. But it was necessary to get ‘a List of Names of Directors, 
etc., which would disarm the opposition of the Great Missionary 
Societies.”® This is not the language of subservience to lay secre- 
taries. Indeed Stephen admitted to his friend Macvey Napier a 
few years later® that he could not enter into the personal cause of 
missionaries as he could wish to do. 

One and all they seem to me too solicitous to produce a striking effect, and to 
have too large an infusion of dramatic nature for persons of their high calling. 
The fact is they have been, almost all, low men at first, and are embarrassed on 
appearing in the conspicuous stations assigned to them. 

The man who experienced this unhappiness was far too subtle to 
take his orders from Salisbury Square or Exeter Hall. Indeed, he 
was far too subtle for so fundamentally simple a person as Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield to understand—for mastery of the terminological 
inexactitude does not necessarily make a man other than simple. 
His subtlety, in so far as he led the Colonial Office, has sometimes 
made it difficult for the historian, without diligent application, to 
understand certain areas of colonial policy; but to say that he led 
the Colonial Office is not to say that he led it by the nose. 


E. Trevor WILLIAMS 
Merton College, Oxford 


8. C.0. 209/4 (561 N.Z.) 
9. Stephen to Napier, 5 January 1843, in Napier’s Correspondence, p. 416. 


CHARLES SWANSTON AND THE DERWENT BANK, 
1827-50* 


I 


N 1827, when a group of public officials in Hobart took the lead 

in the formation of the Derwent Bank, the island of Tasmania 

had only two banks, apart from numerous ‘petty bankers’ who 
issued notes of various denominations and varying worth and lent 
money or sold goods on credit at any rate of interest from ten per 
cent. upwards. The colony was recovering from the mild repercus- 
sions of the financial crisis in New South Wales and the remoter 
English crisis of 1825; the first steps in the introduction of a sterling- 
exchange monetary standard were barely taken; settlement had not 
gone much beyond the neighbourhood of Hobart and Launceston 

and a thin strip connecting them. 

_ Of the two other banks, one, the Tasmanian, was of slight im- 
portance. Opened in August 1826 by the former Attorney-General 
J. T. Gellibrand, as a private bank, it issued notes and lent money 
on a small scale for a little over two years. In 1827 a Launceston 
branch was opened, mainly for the purpose of cashing the bank’s 
notes in that district, the high discount charged leading to a refusal 
to use its notes and the early closing of the branch. The head office 
may have remained in business until early 1829, when Gellibrand 
transferred his interest temporarily to whaling. At no time was it 
of any importance, except in having made the first Australian 
experiment in branch banking. 

Of greater weight was the Bank of Van Diemen’s Land, estab- 
lished in 1824 with a ‘charter’ on the model of the Bank of New 
South Wales, and enjoying a virtual monopoly. That monopoly, 
and its consequent profits, inevitably attracted not only criticism 
but competition. Arthur declared:* 
whilst this bank did much good at first in putting down the various notes cir- 
culated by petty shopkeepers and others, the directors soon afterwards made the 
institution quite subservient to their private views and interests, and such a 
reciprocal understanding existed amongst them in discounting each other’s bills 


as placed large funds at their disposal, and excluded fair and liberal competition— 
in fact matters were so managed that none but directors and their friends could 


* For the origin of this note, see Historical Studies, vol. ii, no. 6, Nov. 1942, p. 117. For 
economy, detailed references have been almost eliminated. The principal sources are: Derwent 
Bank and Swanston ‘“Letter-Books’ which are the basis of all statements and quotations of 
Swanston’s views; despatches to and from the Colonial Office, in H.R.A. and in Chief, Secretary’s 
archives, Hobart; departmental files in the same archives; Hobart Town Gazette ; Legislative 
Council Papers; Union Bank ‘Minutes’; newspapers, principally Hobart Town Courier, Tasmanian, 
Colonist, Independent, Cornwall Chronicle. 
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purchase cargoes of goods brought into the Port, and thus they held the whole 


community at bay by a very contracted monopoly . . os the ‘merchant-directors’ 
successfully exerted themselves by the promise of pecuniary assistance, and by the 
threat of withholding it, to make a very formidable party in the Colony, opposed 
to the Government. 


Arthur’s readiness to accept the common charge of monopoly and 
favouritism is partly explained by his last sentence, but there was 
no doubt of the monopoly, and the charge of partiality was widely 
believed—it was in fact contemporary bank practice in both N.S. W. 
and Van Diemen’s Land. The profits were extremely satisfactory, 
even for the time and place, the second dividend, for instance, being 
at the rate of 42 per cent. per annum, not counting indirect gains 
accruing to individual shareholders as merchants. 

More in the hope of sharing in these gains than in the spirit of 
public service they professed,” a group of public officials in the latter 
part of 1827 approached the Bank of Van Diemen’s Land with pro- 
posals for a new deal. They indicated their intention of forming a 
new bank and suggested that competition (and loss of profit) might 
be avoided by a merger. Their terms were: admission of all holders of 
10 shares to board meetings so that impartiality in the granting of 
loans would be assured; directors to hold five shares, and preferably 
merchants to be excluded; at least half the subscribed capital to be 
paid up; and the abandonment of the ‘three-names system’ under 
which bills for discount must bear three names, drawer, acceptor 
and at least one endorser. These terms were ‘inflexibly rejected,’ the 
Van Diemen’s Land directors, it was alleged, not even referring the 
proposed union to a meeting of shareholders. 

Accordingly the prospectus of the ‘Derwent Bank’ was issued, 
embodying these principles.* Capital was to be £15,000 in £100 
shares, and discounts were to be at 10 per cent. p.a., the usual rate 
on safe securities. It was, significantly, provided: ‘No shareholder 
to dispose of any share without first offering it at the current 
premium to the other shareholders, through the directors.’ The 
deed of settlement defined the activities of the institution as general 
banking business. Shares were quickly disposed of, eight directors 
were elected in December, and the bank duly opened for business in 
Hobart on 1 January 1828.4 

Its methods of operation, however, soon exposed it to a shrewd 
counter-attack from the Van Diemen’s Land. ‘That bank 
petitioned Arthur for a direction that public officials should sever 
all connection with the Derwent.’ It was pointed out that the 

= See Hone, Stephen, Fereday to Arthur 10 October 1828, enclosed in preceding. 
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Colonial Treasurer, Collector of Customs, Sheriff, Solicitor-General, 
Clerk of the Council, and Master of the Supreme Court were all 
either in name or in fact directors of the Derwent, and it was 
charged that they used their official position to foster its business. 
All were accused of promising official favours to those who would 
transfer their accounts, particularly access at the official price to the 
limited supply of bills on the British Treasury. The Sheriff was 
said to be actively canvassing for business for the bank, and to make 
all his official payments in its notes, which were obtained in exchange 
for British coin, the only money received in government offices and 
the only one accepted for bills on the Treasury. The Collector of 
Customs was said to keep his official account in his own bank. 
_ Against the Treasurer the most serious charges were made. Not 
_ only, it was claimed, did he give Derwent Bank notes preference 
in official payments, but he sold to it, and only to it, bills on the 
British Treasury, at the fixed premium, so that persons with pay- 
ments to make in England must pay the Derwent’s price for these 
bills. Moreover it was asserted that he had, in the presence of 
witnesses, offered to make official use of Van Diemen’s Land notes 
if that bank would lend him money for his private use. 

Arthur and the Executive Council passed over these very definite 
charges in decent silence, confining themselves to the general ques- 
tion of whether officials, in the conditions of the time and place, 
should have such an intimate connection with a bank with which 
they must have official relations. On Arthur’s lead, the council 
directed that the Treasurer and Collector of Customs, who handled 
large sums of money, should forthwith sever all connection, while 
the other officials should do so within a reasonable time, defined as 
nine to twelve months. Direct evidence is lacking but there is 
some support for West’s claim that compliance was purely formal. 

Nevertheless the bank flourished and expanded in a small way. 
Within six months of opening it could claim a paid-up capital of 
£13,000, deposits of £10,000 and loans totalling £35,000, and for 
the next two or three years progress was steady if slow. One con- 
tributory factor was its selection to run the convicts’ savings bank 


for the government. 


It is remarkable that Macquarie made no attempt to extend his 
Savings Bank to Tasmania, and that Brisbane evidently believed 
that ‘Campbell’s Bank’ was a sufficient compliance with his instruc- 
tions to implement Bigge’s recommendation that convicts be 
deprived of any money in their possession. As a result, the island 
colony had no savings bank until 1828, and not until several years 
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later was there such a bank open to the general public. If we ignore 
an anonymous suggestion in 1824, the starting point is the receipt 
by Arthur of instructions from Bathurst, directing ‘that no convict 
shall henceforth be allowed on any pretence whatever to have 
possession of any money or property.’ Money was to be deposited 
in ‘the Savings Banks’ as Bigge had suggested, and withdrawals were 
to be permitted as a reward for good conduct, but in the case of 
‘lifers’ not before the lapse of two years.° 

Arthur at once gave the necessary orders for surgeon superin- 
tendents to take possession of all money and property of convicts 
on board ship, and for the superintendent of public works and the 
government engineer to take the money of convicts already in the 
colony. These sums were at first paid over to the Commissariat. 
Arthur believed a savings bank to be ‘the most proper depository,’ 
but anticipated difficulty because ‘the money brought by the 
prisoners into the colony is very small: their means are generally 
subsequently derived by orders and remittances from their friends 
to merchants in Hobart Town, by whom it is vested in property.’ 
It is possible that Arthur foresaw that to deprive convicts of all 
money would undermine his system of rewards and punishments 
on which he believed the success of transportation to depend, for 
he does not appear to have attempted to compel convicts to sur- 
render money except on arrival, or when employed on public works, 
or lodged in one of the penal settlements. No machinery was pro- 
vided for dealing with convicts assigned to work for settlers, and 
their freedom to hold money would have been in Arthur’s eyes one 
of the inducements to good conduct in order to avoid being returned 
to the custody of the government. 

To complete the scheme it was necessary to establish a savings 
bank in which the money should be deposited. It was characteristic 
of Arthur that he acted promptly in ensuring that convicts were 
made to realize that transportation was a penalty by losing possession 
of their money, but saw no urgency in the second half of the policy. 
He referred the matter to the existing banks, appointed a committee 
which had been by March 1827 ‘long . . . . employed in the con- 
sideration of this point,’ and wrote to Sydney to inquire into the 
operation of the scheme there. But this initial burst of energy 
spent itself, and by May ‘the idea of a Savings’ Bank seems to have 
subsided.” The Bank of Van Diemen’s Land considered how such 
a bank might be established, perhaps in response to a request from 
Arthur, but did nothing about it, while Arthur was more con- 
cerned with suggesting that all property of newly-arrived convicts 

6. Bathurst to Arthur, 31 March 1826, H.R.A., III, v, pp. 128-9. 
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‘beyond mere necessary wearing apparel’ should be seized and sold, 
the proceeds to be placed in a still non-existent savings bank. 
_He was, however, galvanized into action by Goderich’s reply to 
his report of the specific measures already adopted, which took 
money away from convicts, for Goderich passed these over lightly, 
and went on ‘particularly to approve’ of the savings bank proposal. 
An arrangement was quickly completed with the Derwent Bank 
by which money taken from others than assigned convicts would 
be deposited in a special savings bank managed by the Derwent 
directors, in which also voluntary deposits might be made by ‘those 
convicts, who, from good behaviour may be permitted to work 
for their own benefit,’ and by expirees. Compulsory deposits were 
to be drawn upon only with the permission of the Principal Super- 
intendent of Convicts; voluntary deposits were accepted every 
Saturday in sums not less than 5s., to be withdrawn only after the 
lapse of four months. Interest, calculated fortnightly, was to be 
paid on deposits at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, although it 
was also provided that the net profit on the investment of savings 
bank funds should be divided pro rata every six months.’ These 
were generous provisions, and within a year the Derwent Bank had 
repented. A new contract ‘with the view of placing the Savings 
Bank upon a permanent footing,’ provided that the savings bank 
should be separately organized, although still managed by the 
Derwent Bank directors.* Interest on deposits was reduced to five 
per cent. payable only for whole months, and voluntary deposits 
carried interest only if they were left for three months or more. 
The other conditions were retained.® 
The subsequent history of the institution is obscure, but un- 
important, since it does not appear that it ever received any signifi- 
cant amount of voluntary deposits. The opening of the savings 
department of the. Commercial Bank in 1831, and of a totally 
distinct Derwent Savings Bank in 1834 took place in an atmosphere 
which implied that voluntary deposits in the convict bank were 
unimportant, while after that date the high deposit interest of the 
trading banks offered a more attractive investment. When the 
trading banks abolished interest on deposits in 1844, the Launceston 
Bank for Savings already existed, and the Hobart Savings Bank 
was being planned by G. W. Walker. Asa result the first institution 
retained its original character as a place of safe-keeping for the 
money of newly-arrived convicts and those in government custody, 


7. Government order of 4 June 1828 (Hobart Town Gazette, 14 June 1828; Tasmanian, 20 
June 1828; Hobart Town Courier, 21 June 1828) ; Coens to Sree 9 June 1828, ‘Outwards 
Despatches’ (Chief Secretary’s Archives, Hobart), vol. iv, pp. -1, 
iy ‘Adey ‘e “Colonial Secretary, 9 February, 11 June 1829. (Derwent Bank Letter-Book, 


8. 
1829-37). 
9, Government order of 9 July 1829 (Hobart Town Gazette, 11 July 1829). 
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and its operations were never large enough to have any influence 
on the monetary system. 

In its first incomplete year, deposits received were £853 and 
repayments £104. In 1843 repayments, £442, exceeded new 
deposits, £294. The bank was still being conducted according to 
the original arrangement in 1833. By the end of 1843, the balance 
of deposits had grown to ‘about £3,000,’ and grew further in the 
following years when half the wages of first-class, and two-thirds 
of the wages of second-class probationer convicts were paid into 
the bank, to be held until they qualified for a ticket of leave. It 
seems probable that the division of the convict savings bank into 
‘No. 1’ and ‘No. 2’ occurred at this time. The only other certain 
information relates to the new arrangements which had to be made 
when the Derwent Bank, in October 1849 was forced to admit its 
insolvency. Deposits were then £4,422 in No. 1 bank and £675 in 
No. 2. These were recovered intact by the Comptroller General of 
Convicts, but not until December 1850. He then sought to deposit 
them in the Hobart Savings Bank, but finally arranged to lodge 
them with the Hobart branch of the Union Bank. The change 
took effect in August 1851 when £5,000, the property of ‘on the 
average 10,000’ convicts was transferred, on terms which meant 
the virtual abolition of a savings bank for convicts. The Derwent 
Bank had been ‘allowing latterly 2 per cent. on the deposits’ (when 
the reduction occurred is uncertain) ;*° the Union Bank declined to 
pay interest, and refused to continue the keeping of individual 
accounts. In future a single deposit was made in the name of ‘an 
authorized official’ whom the Union insisted should ‘be treated the 
same in all respects as... . any other deposit customer of the Bank.” 
The original savings bank had become no more than an instrument 
of convict discipline, and its banking character did not extend 
beyond safe-keeping, while with the cessation of transportation to 
Tasmania in 1853, even this limited significance declined rapidly. 


By its deed of settlement the Derwent was empowered to open 
a branch or agency at Launceston, but not elsewhere, with the 
approval of a meeting of shareholders, which was apparently given 
in December 1827. Negotiations, however, fell through, and in 
disgust the local residents planned, in January 1828, the Cornwall 
Bank which opened on 1 May, and survived to become the 
Launceston branch of the Bank of Australasia.1* Not until 1832 


10. Interest, on deposits in the Derwent Savings Bank stood at 4 per cent. from before 1847 to 
1849. The convict deposits probably got the same. Swanston to Champ, 24 October 1848 (Derwent 
Bank Letter-Book, 1845-54) ; Statistics of Van Diemen’s Land, 1847, 1848, 1849. 


11. Union Bank, Hobart, Minutes, 11 July 1851. f. i i 
hag hme eyo rg y 1 ef. Hobart Savings Bank, Minutes, 25 


12. Tasmanian, 28 December, 1827. 
18. Hobart Town Courier, 17 January and 16 February 1828. 
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was any further move made, and then only in response to a move 
by the Bank of Van Diemen’s Land to open in Launceston. The 
Derwent promptly decided on an agency, and hurried through 
arrangements so that it could open six weeks later, on 1 July.® 

In this, the first serious step towards branch banking in 
Australia, is the pattern which was later followed repeatedly, 
especially in the period of the provincial or ‘local’ banks in late 
thirties. Tradition has traced Australian branch banking to a 
supposed predominance of Scotchmen amongst our early bankers.’® 
But all the evidence points to a predominance of Englishmen, and 
the Scotch theory appears to be ultimately due to the discussions, 
frequent in the twenties and thirties, and reflecting English con- 
troversy of the time, of the characteristics of Scotch banking and 
the desirability of introducing them into Australia. However, in 
Australia (and in England) at that time the special nature of Scotch 
banking was not traced, except on rare occasions, to its somewhat 
greater development of branches. Payment of interest on deposits, 
or the making of loans by ‘cash credits’ (i.e. overdrafts), were the 
things most commonly stressed. 

On the contrary, Australian branch banking owes its origin to 
competition working in an economy which was expanding 
geographically. The normal pattern was that isolated settlers in an 
area were content to bank in the metropolis until their numbers 
increased; then they pressed for local facilities, and when these were 
not forthcoming, set about forming their own local institution; 
threatened with a loss of accounts, the metropolitan bank opened 
a branch. Sometimes this was not done quickly enough to fore- 
stall the local proposals as in the case of the Cornwall, or, in N.S.W., 
the Bathurst Bank. But more usually the branch killed the plan 
for a local bank, as in the case of the Campbell Town Savings Bank 
in Tasmania, or, in N.S.W., the Goulburn, Windsor, Wollongong, 
Maitland, Hunter’s River or Ipswich banks. Even where a ‘local’ 
bank commenced operations it soon succumbed, although in the 
Launceston case it was the experimental branches which failed first. 
The branch of the Van Diemen’s Land was split off in December 
1834, to become the separate Tamar Bank, while the Derwent 
agency was closed at least a year earlier, both having proved un- 
profitable, no doubt because local business was inadequate to support 
two branches as well as the Cornwall. Only once again did the 
Derwent venture into branch banking, in Melbourne, and that was 


even more short-lived. 


14. ibid., 12 July 1832. 
15. ibid, 19 May and 15 June 1832; Independent, 23 and 30 June 18382. 


16. cf. Jauncey, Australia’s Government Bank, p. 38 
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In spite of these preliminary efforts at expansion the bank’s 
progress was modest until 1830. Its first half year was prosperous, 
for it covered its initial expenses and could have paid a dividend if 
its deed had permitted. Profits, modest by the standards of the day 
were made in the next two years, by which time the bank had 
almost caught up with the Van Diemen’s Land. But both were 
still small, and the business of the Derwent, which a director, Adey, 
described as ‘so extensive,’ is indicated by a note issue of £11,000 and 
a paid-up capital of £15,000. The years 1830 and 1831, however, 
saw three events which determined the future development of the 
bank—the passing of a Usury Act, reorganization of the bank, and 
the vesting of control in Charles Swanston. 

The officials interested in the Derwent Bank were generally 
believed to be responsible for the passage in 1830 of the act (11 Geo. 
IV, No. 6) which declared English usury laws never to have been 
in force in Tasmania. No regard had in fact ever been paid to these 
restrictions on interest rates, but this act, and the N.S.W. act of 
1834 modelled on it, cleared away all legal doubt, and thus opened 
the way for the large inflow of British capital to finance the pastoral 
boom of the thirties. Important as it was for the economy as a 
whole and for all the banks, it had a special significance for the 
Derwent, which under Swanston first came to be a channel for 
direct English investment and then relied on indirect investment 
in the form of English deposits. The absence of legal restrictions 
on interest was frequently used by Swanston as an argument to 
influence these investors. As in 1893, so in 1843 the policy was 
to prove dangerous. 

On the 1830 act, the Colonist commented:"" 

How did the usurer tremble for the uncertainty of his unhallowed gains, till the 
prime mover of the mischief, with the subtlety of the first tempter, insinuated 
that noxious measure among the laws of the land, under the pretext of doing 
good! The act passed, and the term usury was, for a time, blotted from the 
language of Van Diemen’s Land; and usurers, bill-brokers, bank directors, pawn- 
brokers, ef hoc genus omne, applauded the wisdom of our Councils, and Hobart 
Town, from the Sheriff’s Office to the Derwent Bank, from Dan to Beersheba, 
exhibited one scene of Jewish congratulation. .... Never before did Shylock, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, sleep so sweet as on that night; his seared conscience was, 


even for that night, proof against the orphan’s curse, the widow’s tear, and his 
bankrupt victim’s moan. 


In practice, however, the act made little difference to interest rates. 
Ten per cent. had for years been the minimum rate on a safe short- 
term loan and as risk or term increased the rate rose rapidly. When 
the Colonial Advocate accused official shareholders in the Derwent 
Bank of privately discounting at 35 per cent., the only defence the 

17. 7 December 1832. 
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Austral-Asiatic Review could find was to point to higher rates 
charged by others. Interest rates continued at extremely high levels 
throughout Australia until the slump of 1841, although their 
tendency after the local legislation of 1830-34 was slightly 
downwards. 

The reorganization of the Derwent Bank in 1830 was designed to 
open the way for expansion by eliminating the comparative publicity 
of its dealings, centralizing control in a single director, and increasing 
the ease of borrowing, all new developments in Australian banking. 
In February 1830, W. H. Hamilton persuaded the directors to 
accept certain measures, which were: to deprive holders of ten 
shares of the privilege of attending board meetings; to reduce the 
number of directors from seven to three; a managing director to 
have control of bank lending, details of which were to be known 
only to himself and the cashier. To increase business loans were 
made daily (normal bank practice in both N.S.W. and Tasmania 
was on one or at most two days a week) , and when adequate security 
was given, only one name was to be required on bills. Adequate 
security, as letters to borrowers in 1829-31 show, usually meant 
mortgage of land as collateral to the bills, discount of which was 
treated as the actual loan. W.H. Hamilton was appointed full- 
time salaried managing director, the first in any Australian bank. 

Hamilton’s reign was short for in the following year he returned 
to England, his successor being Charles Swanston, who made the 
Derwent Bank his own and dominated its policy until its closure in 
1849. 


II 


Charles Swanston arrived in Hobart in the middle of 1831 on 
leave from India, where he held a commission as captain in the East 
India Company’s forces, and had seen service in the Deccan. Ap- 
parently he had visited Tasmania earlier and made business and 
personal contacts. Even as late as January 1832 he was writing to 
the E.I.C. in London of ‘my intention to remain in this Colony 
during the greater part of my furlough on account of my health 
and for the settlement of my affairs here.’ But the retention of his 
commission must have been merely a precaution against failure in 
his new plans, for by September he had bought one-fifth of the 
Derwent’s shares; in October he was arranging for the transport of 
his family from London to Hobart and appointing an agent (W. 
Buchanan) to collect his pay there for remittance to Tasmania; and 
by May 1832 he was describing himself as on a pension, and a little 
later as having ‘resigned the Army.’ 


t 
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Swanston, Hamilton and Stephen Adey each held, in September 
1831, 40 shares out of a total of 200, giving them full control of the 
bank. The departure of Hamilton and later of Adey to England, 
leaving Swanston as their agent, transferred their power to him 
alone, and he buttressed this by buying, usually on his own initiative, 
further shares for English investors whose votes he could then 
exercise as proxy. These purchases more than counterbalanced the 
sale of some of Hamilton’s and Adey’s shares and meant that 
Swanston, apart from his position as managing director, controlled 
a majority of votes, and could therefore run the bank as he pleased. 
When, for instance, Swanston went to Sydney in 1836 to plead the 
case of the Port Phillip Association, Adey felt he could not assist 
the Tamar Bank in its difficulties, although he wished to, and knew 
that Swanston would view such help favourably. 

How he used this power is best seen by first examining his other 
activities, in his personal capacity, as import and export agent, 
investment agent, wool-broker, a sort of commercial manager for 
the Port Phillip Association, and of its successor the Derwent 
Company, as well as an absentee squatter. 

“Since I resigned the army,’ he wrote in February 1834, ‘I have 
formed connections in India and China with the first houses 
from whom I look for considerable agency business, particularly 
from Calcutta in consequence of the rum and other produce and 
manufactures of India being now admitted into this Colony on the 
same footing as the rum of the West India Islands and the produce 
and manufactures of any British Colony.’ From the beginning he 
was acting as agent for various firms in the east for the sale of their 
products, the most important being tea. The practice was for the 
firms—Maguire and Co. of Canton, Jardine, Matheson & Co. of 
Canton, Berry & Co. of Madras, Laing & Barlow of Mauritius, Lyall, 
Matheson & Co. of Calcutta, Edi Otudin & Co. of Manila, Binny & 
Co. of Madras, John Bird & Co. of Lambok, N.E.I., and others 
famous in the eastern seas trade—to forward goods to Swanston, 
the types and quantities being based on his advice (black tea for 
instance was unprofitable being drunk only by poor Irish and 
soldiers). He then disposed of them, usually to wholesalers in 
Hobart, but sometimes as far afield as Sydney or Adelaide, and 
remitted the proceeds, less expenses and his commission. Remittance 
might be direct to the firm or to its head office or agent in London, 
and took whatever form was available, the most satisfactory being 
bills on the British treasury, which thus started journeyings in the 
east which might delay their presentation to the Treasury for two 
or three years. 
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In these activities Swanston was not exceptional, although the 
range and scale of his operations was rivalled by only one or two 
others in Hobart. But trade connections facilitated a different 
type of business, that of investment agent. Hamilton had done 
this on a small scale for English and Indian residents and transferred 
his interests to Swanston whose own circle of acquaintance in India 
enabled him to enlarge it speedily. It is possible, as Betts suggests® 
that this type of business was the reason for the 1830 reorganization 
of the Derwent Bank, in which case Swanston’s taking over of con- 
trol may have been planned with Hamilton as early as 1829. 

Initially the clients were army officers and officials in India with 
funds to invest with a view to their retirement, many of them 
coming to N.S.W. or Van Diemen’s Land at the end of their service. 
To these Swanston was soon writing, with minor variations, a 
standard letter: 

In this Colony there are only two modes of investing money, one is by mortgage 
on landed security, and the other by investments in bank shares. 

By the first mode interest at the rate varying from 10 to 15 per cent. can 
be obtained on good landed security for a period of from 3 to 10 years. When 
mortgages are, however, taken at the high rate of 15 per cent., there is generally 
difficulty attending the regular payment of the interest. If the period is from 3 
to 5 years, 124 per cent. is readily obtained, and if the period extends from 7 and 
10 years a little less is generally given. The minimum however is 10 per cent. 

The Banks of this Colony are joint stock companies and are managed by 
Boards of Directors, the stock consisting of shares of £100 and £50 each. They are 
all banks of issue, of deposit, and of discount, and are entrusted with the 
Government colonial funds as well as with deposits from the Military Chest. 
Their dividends are declared half-yearly and hitherto these have averaged from 14 
to 15 per cent. per annum..... 

This mode of investment by the purchase of shares I recommend to all 
absentees for part of their funds and mortgages for the other part, because 
it is an investment which can be easily realized and one that yields a regular 
and certain income..... I will invest the money for you in the manner I have 
stated, should such meet your views. 

Not all his clients were offered a choice, the smaller ones who left 
him discretion frequently being told that their money had been 
invested in Derwent Bank shares, or, at a later date, when G. D. 
Mercer junior was its managing director, in the Port Phillip Bank. 
This last case illustrates how little control absentee investors really 
had. Swanston had chosen to buy Port Phillip Bank shares which 
he held in trust for absentees, whose voting rights he exercised by 
giving his friend Mercer a power of attorney. When the bank was 
wound up the absentees had difficulty in establishing their right to 
what was left of their money. 

In other cases funds were invested in mortgages selected by 


18. Colony of V.D.L. (Calcutta, 1830), p. 43. 
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Swanston, or in some instances in direct purchase of estates over 
whose management he then exercised a general control. His 
Indian connections spread over most of the large centres of English 
settlement, and these and his trade connections made him known to 
investors in England. Jardine, Matheson & Co. of Canton intro- 
duced his second largest investor (after G. D. Mercer), Sir George 
Bert Robinson, and soon there was a steady stream of inquiries and 
a satisfying flow of funds from England. As these grew with the 
rising sheep boom, Hamilton in England and Swanston in Hobart 
devised a series of measures which brought these investors into 
closer contact with the Derwent Bank itself until many of them 
were its depositors. 

It was in this early development of the English connection that 
Swanston caught his biggest fish of all, Major G. D. Mercer of 
Edinburgh. Mercer had already committed himself to the purchase 
of a farm in Tasmania before, in 1833, he wrote to Swanston asking 
him to act as his financial representative and to advise David Fisher, 
the manager he was sending out to develop the estate as an enclosed 
sheep farm associated with various other small-scale activities. 
Swanston was authorized to spend up to £6,000 on this. 

Mercer’s dream of becoming the laird of 2 Tasmanian version of a 
Scots village got little respect from Swanston, who wrote: 


Your ideas are the same as those of all men who have never visited a colony just 
arising from the wilderness. You are anxious to build mills and make salt and 
to lay out money which will never bring you in any return. It is with these 
English ideas that too many emigrants and all companies yet formed have ruined 
themselves. In a young colony we must go step by step, and not get into manhood 
before we can run on our legs. And when money can be otherwise more ad- 
vantageously laid out as it can be here in land, in sheep and cattle, in bank 
shares, or lent on mortgages, mills and’ salt must be left to the miller and small 
capitalists who, by their personal labour and with few or no servants make their 
trades answer. Cultivation also, beyond cultivating for home consumption does 
not pay the great landholder and lord of flocks. It suits the purpose of the 
small farmer and gives him a moderate income after paying his expenses. Wool is 
the great point to be attended to, and the secondary object to the great landholder 
is the breed of cattle for market. But the breed of sheep and gradual improvement 
of the fleece is the source from whence ultimately a certain return can only 
be expected for any great outlay of capital. 


Mercer did get his lordly acres near Hobart, but his appetite was 
whetted by Swanston’s promise of greater profits in other directions. 
He acquiesced in being made a shareholder in the Derwent Bank 
and in various advances on wool and mortgage loans totalling many 
thousands on his behalf. Swanston’s shrewdest stroke, however, 
was to include Mercer in the Port Phillip Association—and then 
write to explain what it was all about. Mercer’s half of the corre- 
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spondence is not available and Swanston’s probably not complete, 
but Mercer appears to have been an eager associate and readily 
accepted his role as English representative, in which he bombarded 
the Colonial Office with unsuccessful petitions on its behalf. He 
continued as a member of the Derwent Company when this suc- 
ceeded the Association, until it was wound up. 

It is unnecessary to trace the story of the Association beyond 
noting that Swanston was a very active member, acting as a kind 
of commercial manager. It was he whose name appeared first in the 
various legal documents defining the Association, who brought in 
the financial and political support of Mercer and conducted the 
correspondence with him, whose influence with Arthur through 
John Montagu partly explained the Tasmanian governor’s backing, 
who, as one of the three trustees for other members, handled the 
business side of the Association and later of the Derwent Company. 

In the process he found himself not unwillingly, cast for a new 
role, that of absentee squatter. Several stations, notably that at 
Indented Head, were associated with his name, although most and 
perhaps all of them were in fact the joint property of the Derwent 
Company comprising Swanston, Mercer, Thomas Learmonth, and 
David Fisher. When the company was dissolved in 1843 with a 
loss of £2,659 for each member, the lands were divided although 
final settlement was delayed for years by informalities of title. 

This was not the end of Swanston’s manifold activities. He 

joined John Baker of Adelaide, with whom he had had business 
dealings, in the Kapunda mine, contributing £1,000 towards its 
development. Another venture, killed in 1844 by the government’s 
inability to meet the cost, was a company to supply Hobart with 
water. His advances on wool were extensive. The procedure was 
summarized in a letter of May 1843: 
I never purchase wool, but will be happy to make an advance upon yours to the 
extent of 1/- per lb., if the wool is of good quality and well got up—otherwise 
to the extent of 8d. per lb. Upon these advances 24 per cent. is charged. You 
can either deliver the wool to be shipped to Mr. Edward Willis at Geelong, or 
you can ship it yourself, to the order of Messrs. Bogle Kerr & Co., of Glasgow, 
forwarding a bill of lading and invoice on the vessel by which the wool is shipped 
enclosed to Messrs. Bogle Kerr & Co., and two other sets to me. 

He had good reason for refusing to buy, illustrated by his letter 
to William Forlonge: ‘The wool sent home on your account last 
year was not only sent home in the most shameful state, but also 
stones were put into the bales to increase the weights. In one bale 
there was a stone found weighing 74 lbs. After this it will be 
impossible to ship any wools with the same marks as yours have 
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hitherto borne.’ Even with a close friend he was careful: ‘I do not 
hold myself or my agents responsible for weight. It is quite unusual 
for any other than the owner to incur such responsibility.’ 

The money to provide these advances was obtained by discounting 
with local importers bills drawn on London, and the objective, he 
explained, was to get the wool away as soon as the loan was made 
so that it should be sold, and the loan repaid, if possible before the 
bills were presented, or at least soon after. The usual practice of 
nominating an agent in Britain to handle the sale of the wool was 
followed (the alternative local agent was unusual) as much to 
ensure that the loan was repaid as to gain the additional commission. 
The only risk run for these substantial gains was that in the unlikely 
event of the price realized being below the advance, the squatter 
would not pay the difference—a much more likely event. 


II 


At the time Swanston assumed control of the Derwent Bank, its 
expansion had temporarily ceased. Adey was writing that new 
deposits were not sought, ‘having already received as much and 
more offered than can well be employed.’ The new manager how- 
ever had larger ideas. Within a few months he had persuaded share- 
holders to increase the capital, partly to establish the branch at 
Launceston, but also to provide the basis for utilizing the flow of 
funds anticipated from overseas investors. More extensive and im- 
portant were his changes in 1834, for which the occasion was news 
of the coming of the Bank of Australasia, but the driving force was 
the prospect of profit from the incipient pastoral boom. The first 
step was a further and large increase of capital to £100,000 ‘to show 
the Home Government that we require no foreign aid from Banking 
as well as to show the projectors of the new banking scheme in 
London that they will have establishments of equal capital with 
themselves to encounter in these Colonies.’ At the time Australian 
banks still relied mainly on shareholders’ capital and note issue for 
their funds; deposits were less important and not eagerly sought. 
On the mainland interest was not paid on deposits until the principle 
was introduced in 1834 by the Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney which thus initiated the scramble for deposits that charac- 
terised the latter half of the thirties. As the boom rose steeply, 
shareholders’ funds were quite inadequate for the banks to seize all 
the investment opportunities offering and deposits were attracted by 
rising rates, which eventually reached 7 per cent. for a 3 months’ 
deposit and 5 per cent. on the daily balance of current accounts. 
The collapse of the boom did not reverse the transfer to reliance 
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mainly on deposits rather than on shareholders’ subscriptions, al- 
though it did eliminate interest on all deposits for a number of years. 

In Tasmania interest on deposits had commenced earlier. John 
Dunn, in opening his Commercial Bank in 1829 had offered 5 per 
cent. on deposits fixed for 6 months and the Derwent had followed 
suit. In the thirties competition for deposits paralleled that on 
the mainland, but Swanston went further in developing a non- 
convict savings bank and in seeking overseas deposits. 

The first of the private savings banks was that opened on 
1 January 1831 by the enterprising John Dunn. Under the title of 
‘General Savings’ Bank’ he added a special branch to the Commercial 
Bank of which he was then sole proprietor. Deposits as low as Js. 
were received, and 73 per cent. per annum was offered on deposits 
left for at least three months. The choice of title and the tone of 
newspaper comment suggest that the Derwent’s savings bank was 
regarded as reserved for convicts. Little is heard of Dunn’s savings 
bank after its initial flourish. It was still maintained in 1838, but 
disappears thereafter. Probably its savings bank character went 
no deeper than the payment of interest on small sums lodged on 
fixed deposit, for Dunn originated payment of interest on deposits 
in Tasmania. When he first opened the Commercial Bank in June 
1829, interest at five per cent. per annum was offered on six 
months’ deposits, and continued to be offered until the competition 
for deposits led to the general offer of deposit interest by all the 
banks after the opening of the Union Bank in 1838. In the first 
few years the Commercial Bank was eager for new business, and its 
Savings Bank presumably represents no more than a device for 
attracting funds. 

The next private savings bank was the Derwent Bank for 
Savings, opened in Hobart on 1 November 1834, as part of 
Swanston’s plans to meet the competition of the new Bank of 
Australasia. This was controlled by the Derwent Bank, and paid 
five per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balance, with 
a limit of £60 on the amount deposited in any one year. Deposits 
as low as 2s. 6d. were accepted, and withdrawals were allowed 
only on the first Monday of the month with one week’s notice. 
This savings department continued all through the thirties, survived 
the conversion of the parent institution into a mortgage bank in 
1841, and expired with it when the Derwent Bank went into 
liquidation after October 1849. The only details of its operations 
which have been preserved relate to its final years. The number 


*219 } 
and amount of deposits'® were then: 
19. For this period interest was paid at 4 per cent., the reduction from 5 per cent. probably 
occurring when trading bank deposit interest was reduced several years before. 
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Number Amount 
1847—31 December: 232 £7,976 
1848—-31 December: 177 6,168 
1849—27 September: (?) 6,165 


To make the loans of the Derwent more attractive than those 
of other banks ‘cash credits’ were introduced as part of the 1834 
programme for countering competition from the Australasia. These 
were substantially identical with the overdraft, and at the time 
were most common in Scotland, although used in England. 
Swanston described it thus: ‘A cash credit is a loan, the amount of | 
the loan varying every day, the maximum being fixed.’ The pro- 
cedure in the Derwent was as follows: accounts were balanced 
half-yearly, interest on amounts drawn being charged 10 per cent. 
from the date of drawing to balancing date; each half-year the 
balance was transferred to debit or credit of the customer and bore 
the appropriate interest. The loan was terminable at any time by 
the bank, which also charged an overall commission of 1 per cent. 
on all debit entries. Although Swanston called it the ‘Scotch system’ 
these details made it nearer the contemporary English cash credit. 
Thus in November 1834 the overdraft made its first appearance in 
Australian banking. It was adopted by most of the other banks, 
though not continuously nor on the same scale as by the Derwent, 
and it continued for many years to be less favoured by bankers than 
the discounting of bills, partly because the latter system offered 
prospects of indirect profits. While shareholders in banks were 
mainly merchants, a neat system of exploiting the primary producer 
was possible. Imports were handled by a few firms in each metro- 
politan centre, almost all being as a matter of course participants 
in the local banks, which, while the bill on the Treasury was the 
‘ principal means of overseas payment, had preference in securing 
these bills which were sold only for British coin. Shareholders in 
the banks naturally received preference when the bills were re-sold. 
The squatter and the farmer must thus buy their main supplies 
of imported goods from a few sources. To do so they needed to 
borrow, and their bills were not accepted by the banks, who asserted 
repeatedly that the risks with ‘settlers’ bills’ were too great. But 
the evidence is clear that less creditable motives dictated preference 
for the bills of merchant shareholders.' Therefore the primary pro- 
ducer got his credit from the merchant, who not only allowed for 
this in his prices, but added the condition that at harvest or shearing 
the wheat or especially the wool should be sold through his agency, 
yielding him a commission in addition. 

It was a system that was not destroyed until the economy had 
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considerably expanded. More banks with consequent competition, 
more merchants, local production of many basic articles, and the 
obtaining by squatters of adequate forms of security for loans 
(established tenure of their properties and the depression inventions 
of the lien on wool and mortgage on stock) combined in the late 
thirties and forties to break the links in the chain. These develop- 
ments, however, lay in the future, and in its origin the cash credit 
did little to ease the position except for those with adequate 
collateral security, which was normally accepted only in the form 
of deposit of title deeds. 


A Launceston agency was a substitute, suggested in January 1834 
by C. S. Henty of the Cornwall Bank, for the Derwent’s own 
branch in Launceston. At the time the provincial balance of 
payments was against Launceston, so that the Cornwall was engaged 
in making remittances to Hobart, which it was now enabled to do 
by advances from the Derwent, arranging in return to issue a 
corresponding sum of Derwent notes in Launceston. The fate 
of this arrangement was not happy. Launceston residents, especially 
the Assistant Treasurer, promptly used the notes as a cheap form 
of remittance, even cutting them in halves for separate despatch to 
ensure safety. Consequently the Cornwall did not use its credit 
(which bore interest) with the Derwent, while the latter had to 
cash its notes, which could not be re-issued in damaged form. 
Within a month the note issue arrangement was cancelled, each 
bank agreeing to cash the other’s notes and drafts, apparently the 
first systematic arrangement between two Australian banks for 
local remittances. The next difficulty occurred in 1835 when the 
Australasia was about to absorb the Cornwall. Henty sought to 
keep the absorption secret to the last, even denying the contract 
concluded by his brother with his own approval, and in curt 
language the Derwent’s agency was transferred to the Tamar, and 
when that was in its turn absorbed by the Union in 1837, the 
agency was transferred too. However, when L. W. Gilles was 
elbowed out of the Union he carried the agency of the Derwent 
with him into his new banking venture, Archers Gilles & Co. With 
the failure of that firm in 1843 the Derwent agency found a final 
resting place in the Australasia. By that time, however, the Derwent 
was in decline and the agency business trifling, except in respect of 
the cash credit provided for the government which involved deposit 
of its Launceston revenue to the credit of its account. This explained 
a final change in 1845, when the agency was abandoned, the govern- 
ment having transferred its account to Dunn’s Commercial Bank 
which offered a more liberal cash credit. 

D 
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Most significant of all the steps to adjust the bank to take full 
advantage of the boom in a period of intensified bank competition 
was the establishment of a London agency. Only one other Aus- 
tralian bank had thus far tried the experiment, the Australia in 
1828, and that had not proved worth continuance. A similar plan 
at the same time by Cooper and Levey had come to little because 
Levey, on going to London, had become involved in Peel’s scheme 
for Swan River. Originally the Derwent’s need was for a London 
agent to meet on its behalf bills sold to merchants seeking to make 
payments in London, but no London bank had been prepared to 
give the Derwent a credit, and use for other matters was therefore 
made, as occasion required, of Swanston’s personal agent Buchanan. 
In June 1834, however, Hamilton reported that the volume of 
English money offered for investment in Australia was so great that 
such an arrangement would now be acceptable. 

Until this period the mechanism for investment from overseas 
had been inadequate. The most important avenue was created by 
British government expenditure on the convict settlement through 
the medium of the sale of bills on the Treasury. These were 
supplemented in the twenties by the bills of the Australian Agricul- 
tural and Van Diemen’s Land Companies, together with those of 
the missionary societies and a few private individuals whose credit. 
was good. Even then, however, many individuals found it more 
satisfactory to bring out their capital in the form of English bank 
notes, coin, or actual goods. This was a system suitable for those 
emigrating with their capital, but not for the absentee investors, 
and the demands of these in the thirties were met by other institu- 
tions following the practice of the Derwent—the Australasia and 
Union, the Royal Bank, and a number of investment agents such 
as Swanston in his private capacity. By the late thirties the 
absentee investor had a choice of agencies in London who could 
relieve him of all trouble in transferring his funds. 

Swanston welcomed the opportunity of tapping funds which 
were likely otherwise to go to the Australasia. Accordingly 
Hamilton was authorized to make an agreement, the terms suggested 
being that the London bank should accept deposits on behalf of 
the Derwent, which could draw upon them by bills of exchange. 
While the money remained in London at the disposal of the bank 
there, the Derwent should receive 2 per cent. interest. Such an 
arrangement was made with Barnett Hoare & Co., but subsequently 
transferred in 1841 to Hamilton, who at the same time succeeded 
Scott Bell & Co. as Swanston’s private representative for handling 
wool and other agencies. 
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Initially the hope seems to have been for large deposits, but 
English investors sought larger returns, and wanted the aid of the 
Derwent rather to transfer their money and then to invest it, prin- 
cipally in mortgages at up to 15 per cent., but mainly on good 
security at 10 to 12. By 1839, when the squatting boom was at 
its height, this was a settled part of the bank’s business, a special 
department having been created with a clerk exclusively engaged 
upon the business of absentees. When funds were received in London, 
the investors were credited with 5 per cent. interest, until a suitable 
investment was found, when, as Swanston was careful to point out, 
the bank’s responsibility ceased, except for carrying on the work 
of collecting and remitting interest, for which it charged 2} per cent. 
commission. Connections were developed with other firms, particu- 
larly Peter Murdoch of Glasgow, Lyall Bros. of Canton, and 
Binny & Co. of Madras, who joined Barnett Hoare & Co. in forward- 
ing funds on similar terms. 


It was because of the extent of this type of business that the 
recorded statistics give the impression that the Derwent was falling 
behind the other banks in the race. Between 1837 and 1840 the 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania more than doubled its deposits and 
trebled its loans, while the Union and the Australasia grew to 
overshadow all the local banks. The increases in the Derwent’s 
business appeared much more modest, but only because its overseas 
deposits were temporary and loans made by it were credited directly 
to overseas investors. Swanston was prepared to leave the business 
of issuing notes and discounting bills to the other banks while he 
held first place amongst the mortgage lenders—a type of business 
of which orthodox bankers were chary—and collected his 24 per 
cent. for work which was mere routine and risks that were slight, 
so long as the boom lasted. This explains why, without a struggle 
he abandoned the Melbourne branch of the Derwent, established 
in February 1838, to the Union Bank in October of the same year. 

The flood was so great that Swanston determined to get the 
maximum profit by converting the Derwent into a mortgage bank, 
drawing its funds mainly from overseas investors. He was rein- 
forced in this decision by a belief that there were now too many 
banks for ordinary note issue and bill discounting, the profits on 
which must fall, whereas the demand for mortgage loans appeared 
to be insatiable. In October 1841—on the eve of the slump—the 
plan was put into effect, the occasion being the renewal of the 
bank’s deed of settlement. Note issue was abandoned, and the 
capital increased to £250,000 while the directors were authorized 
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to borrow an equal amount at up to 8 per cent. interest. Deposits 
(earning 5 per cent.) were to be received in London for transfer 
to Tasmania, where they would carry 8 per cent. The bank’s loans 
were to be mainly by way of mortgage or advances against ship- 
ments of exports. Existing English clients were to be offered a 
clear 8 per cent., payable half-yearly, if they would surrender their 
mortgages to the bank, and become depositors. 


For a time the new plan promised well. In December 1841 
Swanston was reporting that the new demand for bank mortgages 
was so great that he could not now accept overseas funds to be 
invested on any other basis. But the real reason for the demand 
was the pinch of the recession which was on the point of turning 
over into disastrous slump. A boom which had meant for the banks 
collectively a quadrupling of their loans in four years now ended 
in a depression which cut those loans to half in a single year. Its 
causes were complex and lay largely in the English conditions which 
shut off the stream of investment which had fed the boom, and 
therefore hit the Derwent especially, although a depression of such 
severity necessarily strained the banking system. A number of 
banks failed—in N.S.W. the Australia, Sydney and Port Phillip, 
and in Tasmania the Colonial and Archers Gilles and Co. Others 
were forced to abandon most of their branches, and all were in 
more or less difficulty. The Derwent would have suffered in any 
case, but the transfer to mortgage banking settled the matter, 
although the bank limped along until 1849. 

The real estate on which these loans had been secured declined 
heavily in value, and Swanston was faced with the problem that 
borrowers could not meet the interest payments, yet foreclosure 
involved taking over property which was no longer worth the 
amount of the loan. It was therefore necessary for him to allow 
time for payment of interest and to defer foreclosures where there 
was any prospect of ultimate recovery. This not only hit the 
English mortgagees, but both directly and indirectly the bank. 
Swanston’s faith in mortgages was such that most of the bank’s 
direct loans, even before 1841, were in that form, including cash 
credits secured by mortgage. In addition, however, English holders 
of deposits withdrew their funds, and declined to forward more. 


The writers of ‘angry letters,’ who had suddenly learned that their — 


Tasmanian mortgages were involving them in serious loss would not 
consider direct deposit in the Derwent Bank, and if they accepted 
the new offer to convert mortgages into deposits it was only as a 
first step towards withdrawing their funds altogether. Their only 
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interest was in recovering as much of their money as possible, and 
the only brake on their demands was the prospect of regaining more 
by giving debtors time. 

IV 


A contributory factor to the bank’s failure was Swanston’s 
failure to keep separate the affairs of the bank and his own private 
business. Indeed it is doubtful whether he ever thought of them 
as separate, so completely was the bank under his control. It was 
not only that he allowed personal connections to influence his 
management of the bank, although that was important. One 
friend, A. Macdowell, was given a bank loan with the words, ‘I 
require no security beyond your good faith’; another, James Clarke, 
was given a special interest reduction ‘as a favour’; and a third, 
L. W. Gilles, was told to ‘take your own time’ in repayment. Heavy 
loans were made to relatives and friends with whom he shared 
ownership of businesses. His son Robert, and Edward Willis (part- 
ners with Swanston in Swanston Willis and Co.) were each advanced 
£11,000, technically by Swanston personally, while £7,000 of the 
firm’s bills were discounted at the bank. Similar loans were made 
to Swanston, Potts and Co. at Launceston. The bank subsequently 
disowned all connection with Swanston’s various agencies for over- 
seas firms and individuals, and in particular for his advances on 
wool, although it appeared that bank funds had been used for the 
purpose. Swanston himself entered correspondence concerning 
wool advances in the letter books of the bank, and wrote to 
Hamilton on the subject, addressing him as ‘agent for the Derwent 
Bank.’ In other cases Swanston received funds from absentees and 
invested them in his own ventures. ‘Many parties,’ wrote John 
Walker, the bank’s liquidator, ‘have entrusted Captain Swanston 
with money under the impression that they have good security, and 
the money has been laid out at Port Phillip and other places, and 
many of the transactions are of such a nature that they will not 
bear investigation.’ In one instance at least funds paid to the bank 
were recorded not in its books but in those of the Derwent Company, 
and used for private purposes. There is no reason to suspect 
Swanston’s good faith in these matters. He had simply ceased to 
distinguish the policy and affairs of the bank from his own interest 
and business. 

The impact of the slump was further accentuated by Swanston’s 
slowness in becoming aware of its severity and of its effect on the 
bank. He was ageing and tiring. ‘I am daily getting more and more 
tired of work and fretful, which warns me to retire,’ he confessed 
in 1843. But it was not until well into 1843 that he even 
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admitted the existence of a slump, continuing to lend on mortgage 
and to accept English deposits until July of that year. He took an 
active part in the plan, discussed up and down the colony, for a 
company to raise a long term loan in England to fund colonial 
mortgages, believing that the Derwent Bank could act as the 
financial link. A year later he was still hopeful, ‘as it is impossible 
that either the times or the prospects of the Colony can get worse,’ 
and was making plans to resume borrowing from English depositors 
at 5 per cent., anticipating that the bank could still earn dividends 
of 8. A momentary note of despair appears—I regret I ever came 
to the Colony’—but he turned nevertheless to the task of bringing 
the absentee depositors ‘as well out of the fire as I trust I shall be 
able to bring the Derwent Bank.’ 

Swanston accepted the view most widely held in Tasmania as to 
how the slump might be alleviated, reduction of interest rates, the 
argument being that the situation had been stabilized by a general 
reduction of prices and incomes, and that farmers and traders could 
carry on and meet their obligations if interest were lowered corres- 
pondingly. ‘The mortgagors,’ he wrote in July 1843, ‘have paid 
as long as they could, and are willing to pay the high rates of interest 
to which their lands are bound, but they are unable to do so, and 
it is only by assisting them to keep their estates by reduction of 
interest that the mortgagees may receive back when required their 
principal.’ A campaign for interest reduction by statute was led 
by Michael Fenton, who bombarded the Legislative Council with 
organized petitions, but no influential section of business supported 
him. Interest reduction was one matter, but legislative control 
another, and Fenton was made to appear a buffoon. 

Nevertheless rates came down. In 1844, as in N.S.W., all deposit 
interest was abolished by bank agreement, paving the way for a 
reduction in loan rates. This Swanston tried to initiate by cutting 
the Derwent mortgage rate to 84 per cent. in 1843, but the other 
banks held off and the Derwent restored its rate to 10 until a general 
reduction was made. Meanwhile he had been negotiating with the 
Overseas mortgagees to accept 8 per cent. net, and in anticipation 
had taken 84 per cent. (4 for expenses) from debtors whose liability 
was direct to absentees. He apparently believed the difficulty had 
been overcome, for by 1884 he was prepared again to accept English 
deposits. In this belief he was encouraged by a revival of deposits, 
mainly local, which climbed back almost to the 1841 level. But 
he was mistaken, for, while absentees consented to interest reduc- 
tions, they would not renew loans. ‘Instead of investing money,’ 
he complained, ‘the absentee mortgagees are calling in all their 
debts, and requiring that their funds should be sent to England. 
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All persons are becoming so fearful of the securities offered for 
loans that they refuse to re-invest their funds on any consideration.’ 

The truth was that most of these loans had been for ten-year 
periods, and those made in the early stages of the boom were falling 
due in large amounts, which increased in the next few years. During 
1845 the bank’s own loans fell from £178,000 to £142,000, and the 
fall continued. During the years 1846-9 Swanston was scraping 
together what funds he could to meet the drain, even borrowing 
from the Union and Australasia for the purpose. By early 1849 
all new loans were being refused and no extensions of time granted, 
but the drain went on without any interruption. The end came 
when the Union Bank refused to advance £25,000 for an indefinite 
period. The Union already held bills to the value of £12,640 re- 
discounted for the Derwent, which were not likely to be met at 
maturity. These it agreed to renew, but declined further aid, as, 
apparently, did the Australasia which also held overdue re-discounted 
bills. Swanston, ill and hopeless, threw in his hand. 

A meeting of shareholders faced the unpleasant facts, and decided 
to wind up, viewing the situation so seriously that they demanded 
payment of all debts within two months. It was forecast that, with 
good luck, shareholders would lose only 50 per cent. of their capital. 
Swanston assigned his personal estate for the benefit of his creditors, 
Mrs. Swanston surrendering her rights of dower. His personal 
liabilities proved to be £104,375, of which £58,509 was due to the 
bank, having been invested in one or other of his varied ventures. 
Settlement was protracted, the final dividend in 1854 bringing pay- 
ments to creditors to 10s. in the £. Early fears of equal loss on the 
Derwent itself proved pessimistic. The convict savings bank was 
wound up promptly, the few outstanding notes were met and the 
remaining deposits repaid within a few months. Over the next few 
years the land and other securities foreclosed by or surrendered to 
- the bank were sold, and capital repayments were completed by 
January 1854, shareholders receiving a small surplus of 24 per cent. 

Meanwhile, quietly, unnoticed by the press and scarcely by his 
friends, the tired bewildered old man had, in January 1850, slipped 
out of the colony where for eighteen years he had held so proud a 
position, one of the score or so of commercial adventurers who had 
had at least the illusion of controlling and directing Australian 
economic expansion in the period during which the emergence of a 
capitalist economy was completed. Following his doctor’s advice 
of a sea journey, from Melbourne and Sydney he went on to Cali- 
fornia, and sailing from there, died at sea on 5 September 1850. 
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Sources 
(i) 1828-35, Montagu’s Return, Arthur File 18,399. 
(ii) 1836, returns published in Hobart Town Gazette. 
(iii) 1837-June 1840, returns published in Hobart Town Gazette. 
(iv) Dec. 1840-June 1846, Legislative Council Papers 1846. 
(v) Sept. 1848-Dec. 1849, original MSS. returns (signed by Swanston), 
Denison File, 6. 
The Files cited are in the Chief Secretary’s Archives, Hobart. 


‘Assets in £’s 


Bills Due Loans 
Date or Coin of from =——_—_———_—__ Premises 
Period etc. other other Bills Cash _‘ Total 
Banks Banks etc. Credits 
Half-Yearly Averages 
(a) (b) 
1836: Jan.-June 20,861 — 3,853 119,366 3,459 
(c) 
July-Dec. 15,394 — 3,862 121,083 3.476 
Single-Day Figures 
1837: 30 June 31,461 77,212 47,404 124,616 3,841 
31 Dec. 20,412 80,395 53,076 133,471 3,881 
1838: 30 June 19,269 69,932 63,245 1335177 3,925 
31 Dec. 26,096 73,315 62,043 135,358 3,840 
1839: 30 June 35,431 69,224 72,923 142,147 3,886 
31 Dec. 39,814 82,326 79,078 161,404 3,810 
1840: 30 June 19,762 96,288 87,759 184,047 3,880 
31 Dec 16,026 
1841: 31 Dec. 89 171,295 
1842: 31 Dec. 148 173,572 
1843: 31 Dec. 21 190,083 
1844: 31 Dec. 22 177,867 
1845: 31 Dec. 121 141,823 
1846: 30 June 14 124,573 
(d) (e) 
1848: 30 Sept. 17358030 8,984 114,172 2,188 
31 Dec. 2 81 D737. 111,480 2,162 
1849: 31 Mar. 134 977 10,690 104,569 2,163 
30 June 318 39 8,181 LOD 722 ee oe 
30 Sept. 1935 OU 3,170 LORG6G2I 2 Loe 
31 Dec. 38 423 1,705 100,604 2,120 


(a) At 30 June 1836: Coin £14,145; Bills £68,637; Cash Credits £58,680; Temporary Ad- 
vances £2,835. Total loans £125,152; Premises £3,063 (Arthur File, 11,866). 
) Including £3,491 Bills on Treasury and Commissariat Orders. 
) Including £2,118 Bills on Treasury. 
) This and following entries are deposits made by Derwent Bank probably began in 1841. 
) Total Assets at 30 December 1847 were £149,980; at 30 June 1848 £139,545 (Legis- 
lative Council Papers, 1848). 
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Liabilities in £’s 


Date or Notes in Deposits Capital paid up 
period Circulation 
(a) 1828 7,500 13,225 
1829 5,392 13,225 
1830 11,220 14,950 
1831 (b) 16,577 (b) 19,925 
1832 8,843 33,450 
1833 9,426 33,850 
1834 11,610 50,175 
1835 12,381 61,875 
Half-Yearly Averages 
(c) 1836: Jan.-June 11,840 (d) 60,930 
July-Dec. 11,274 (e) 59,254 
Single-Day Figures 
1837: 30 June 10,321 79,461 70,137 
31 Dec. 10,137 74,195 73,432 
1838: 30 June 13,898 65,156 77,318 
31 Dec. 11,835 68,965 84,494 
1839: 30 June 10,524 80,119 90,820 
31 Dec. 9,499 88,735 106,793 
1840: 30 June 9,936 90,395 107,358 
31 Dec. 7,764 
1841: 31 Dec. 4,456 77,698 
1842: 31 Dec. 1,156 53,510 
1843: 31 Dec. 896 62,251 
1844: 31 Dec. 793 69,400 
1845: 31 Dec. 736 61,285 
1846: 30 June 513 73,622 
1848: 30 Sept. 471 (£) 43,721 
31 Dec. 469 38,694 
1849: 31 Mar. 464 35,868 
30 June 459 35,146 
30 Sept. 459 33,669 
31 Dec. 459 17,402 


a) Part of year not recorded; not averages, Figures to 1835 compiled, on same basis. 
e} Arthur File 11,866 gives average issue for year as £10,000, average deposits as £ 23,500. 
(Letter from bank, 26 September 1831.) These figures can only be taken as approximate. 
80 June 1836: : p 
Se notes £10,600; deposits (bearing interest) £16,271, (not bearing interest) £41,743; 
(total) £58,014; capital paid up £62,475. (Arthur File, 11,866). 
(d) Bearing interest £14,849. 


Bearing interest £14,969. ; 2 ; 
(33 At 31 sDeseniber 1847 total liabilities, exclusive of capital, (i.e., almost entirely deposits) 


were £59,471; at 30 June 1848 £52,675) (Legislative Council Papers, 1848). 
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HE end of the eighteen-thirties was a time of great prosperity 

in New South Wales. There had been good seasons and in- 

creasing numbers of independent free immigrants. Prices 
were high and the government-assisted immigrants who were 
pouring into the colony provided an adequate supply of labour. The 
graziers who remembered the first colonial ‘boom’ of 1826-7 and 
its aftermath were apprehensive, but the majority bought and sold 
while the sun shone, and looked forward to an even sunnier future. 
In effect the colony was experiencing a second boom; and the 
collapse was disastrous. 

As land in the new colony of South Australia, founded on the 
principles of the Wakefield system was sold at 12s. an acre it 
became necessary to raise the price in New South Wales, so that the 
South Australian land would have a chance to sell. It was fixed 
at a minimum of 12s. an acre in 1839. This regulation was to take 
effect when the remaining 300,000 acres of land originally offered 
at 5s. had been sold. There was a frantic rush to buy the Ss. lots, 
and speculation increased a hundredfold. Across the border in South 
Australia land speculation had already led to a credit collapse. In 
London, financial stringency was affecting the flow of capital to 
Australia.’ 

The culminating misfortune came with drought in New South 
Wales in 1838-40, which meant that rice, maize and wheat had 
to be imported and paid for. The 5s. per acre land had been sold, 
and land sales fell to a minimum when the new 12s. an acre regu- 
lation came into effect. “The banks called in advances and stopped 
all cash credits, spending ceased save on bare necessities,” 

Sydney was full of unhappy immigrants, taken from poverty to a 
promised land of plenty, and cruelly disappointed; and the faults in 
the system of assisted immigration became distressingly evident. 


By this time, through a process of trial and error assisted immi- 
gration had evolved into two systems—the ‘Government’ and the 
‘Bounty.’ 

The former system was a modification of what was first introduced 
in 1831. It was then thought that the redundant population of 
the Old Country could be used to satisfy the demand for labour in 
New South Wales. Moreover the government was alarmed at the 


1. E. Shann, Economic Hi: : 
a esas Ct omic History of Australia, p. 105. 
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marked disparity between the sexes in the colony and hoped to be 
able to remedy it by sending out women immigrants.’ So the 
English government sent out females, artisans and labourers. 

The colonists soon complained bitterly that the women sent were 
of bad moral character, and often sickly, and that the artisans and 
labourers were also unsatisfactory. There was certainly some justice 
for their complaints,* and when, in 1835, Governor Bourke suggested 
a new ‘Bounty’ system it was introduced, though the old ‘Govern- 
ment’ system, slightly modified, still continued. 

When it was first introduced the idea of the new system was that 
bounties should be given to individual settlers to bring out the 
number of suitable immigrants they desired. In this way it was 
hoped that the supply of the immigrants would correspond to the 
demands of the colonists. But it was soon found that the settlers 
could not manage to introduce the immigrants they wanted them- 
selves. It was a costly undertaking and England was too far away 
for them to be able to make a proper choice. They had to depend 
more and more on agents in England and the bounty permits were 
gradually transferred to English shipowners. The shipping agents 
came to apply for, and were granted, permits in their own names 
and no mention of the colonists was made. 

It was when the bounties were substantially increased’ that the 
system was abused for it became a very profitable source of income 
to the shipowners, and the boats were crowded as full as possible, 
often regardless of the suitability of the immigrants. An Immigra- 
tion Board met in Sydney and could refuse to authorize the payment 
of the bounty on any particular immigrant. The immigrants were 
supposed to bring certificates of character with them, but these were 
sometimes forged, and there were no means of proving the forgery. 
Thus undesirable immigrants were often passed. Nevertheless both 
the colonists and the home government found the bounty system 
more satisfactory than the government system for it was less costly, 
and, on the whole, despite the abuses, it brought out a better type 
of immigrant.’ Because the bounty system appeared to be the better 
of the two, the government system was discontinued, and the last 
government ship berthed in Port Jackson in February 1840. 

At the same time as the older system was discontinued the method 
of dealing with the immigrants on landing was altered. The govern- 
ment immigrants had been maintained in the Immigration Barracks 


8. R. B. Madewick, Immigration intd Eastern Australia, p. 84. 


. ibid., p. 108. 5 
9 Be ‘March 1840 the scale of bounties was as follows (Madgwick, op. cit., p. 154): 


if either to be over 40 years of age on embarkation), £38; each unmarried male, 
ge tien neal female, £19 (except those women over 15 accompanied by their parents whose 
bounty was £15); children aged 7 to 14 years, £10; children aged 1 to 14 years, £5. 
6. ibid., p. 135. 
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for a month if necessary, after their arrival, so that potential em- 
ployers could have a chance to engage them. On the other hand, ; 
bounty immigrants had only been allowed to stay on board ship for 
forty-eight hours after berthing, and then, if not engaged, they were 
put off to fend for themselves. Now, as there were to be no more 
government immigrants the Immigration Barracks could have been 
used for the bounty immigrants, but in spite of the protests of T. F. 
Elliott, the immigration agent in England,’ this was not done. In- 
stead, the bounty immigrants were allowed to stay for ten days on 
board with full rations, or else the skipper had to find them suitable 
accommodation on shore. After the ten days grace, if they were 
still unemployed, they were turned loose in Sydney. 

The old wooden Immigration Barracks which was situated in Bent 
Street, near the present Government Printing Office® was still 
occupied by the Government Immigration Agent who gave the 
bounty immigrants any information they needed, and told them 
where they were most likely to find work. Would-be employers 
could inquire from the Immigration Agent whether he knew of any 
immigrants who might suit them, but there was no registry office 
and no system of country dispersion. This was one of the worst 
faults of the system. 

During the ‘boom’ this defect had not been very apparent; but 
I. D. Pinnock, then the immigration agent, in his report of March 
1840 suggested that ‘it would be a measure of immense saving and 
importance to the small settler up the country were some arrange- 
ment effected by which a proportion of the Government Immigrants 
arriving in Sydney could be sent free of expense to the different 
districts of the Colony... .’? The small settlers had to make a long 
trip to Sydney at great expense to try to engage immigrants, and if 
the ship came in early they were often disappointed, so great was 
the demand then for the immigrants. There had even been a wide- 
spread agitation for the introduction of coolies from India, but all 
this was changed in the early ’forties. The artisans and mechanics 
could no longer find employment in Sydney, and even labourers 
found it difficult to find work, though there was still a demand for 
labour in the interior.?° 
_ The peak year of immigration was 1841, when 20,103 assisted 
immigrants arrived as compared to 6,637 in the year before. These 
large numbers had been collected and shipped from England when 


L el on eh 34 rote and Emigration Commissioners (Historical Records of Australia, series 
ra sal tnt i Co’s plan to Sydney and the Suburbs, 1867. 
P o Gipps— rt 8 i i i 
the WMalbeeene Pee bc a or 1839, dated 1 March, 1840 (from Immigration Papers in 
10. Report, N.S.W. Leg. Counc., Select Committee on Immigration, 1841, p. 1. 
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the news from Australia was good, but the majority of them arrived 
in Sydney after the bubble of speculation had burst. 

They were largely taken from the urban population of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, and often preferred to starve in Sydney rather 
than venture inland where they would probably have found work. 
Among them, there were many men with large families of young 
children who needed extra rations, but were unproductive of labour. 
The colonists had often protested that they did not want this class 
of immigrant, but they were often taken on to fill up the ships. 

But the most unfortunate were the friendless immigrant girls. 
The bounty regulation clearly stated that each of them was to be 
under the protection of a married couple and to remain in their 
care ‘until otherwise provided for’—but the regulation was often 
evaded; and there are constant references to their unfortunate 
plight in the contemporary press. 

The Chronicle of 11 September 1841 reported that 2,557 immi- 
grants had arrived during the preceding seventeen days and prints 
an indignant letter telling the sad story of one of them, Mary 
Teague. She was charged with drunkenness, but protested that she 
was not drunk, but faint with hunger, as she had had no food since 
the day before when she was put off the ship. As she had no money 
to pay the fine, she was put in the stocks. Three days later she was 
found in a ditch by the roadside, too weak to move. 

Meanwhile, the old lags, always opportunists, were taking ad- 
vantage of the general misery by pretending to be newly arrived 
immigrants and begging in the streets." 

Yet, while there was all this unemployment in Sydney, there was 
very evidently an unsatisfied demand for labour inland. Around 
Bathurst it was said that there were ‘not sufficient hands to take the 
lambs from the ewes”? with resulting loss of stock. Obviously 
something had to be done to relieve the distress of the immigrants, 
and more and more letters demanding action began to appear in 
the papers. Most of these letters deplored the position of the young 
immigrant girls abandoned friendless in a strange city where there 
was a criminal element in the population.” 

At last, on 26 October 1841, the Chronicle announced that a 
Female Immigrants’ Home was to be established under ‘the prudent 
and experienced direction of Mrs. Chisholm.’ 

This is the first public mention of Caroline Chisholm. She had 
arrived from India with her husband and two little sons in 


11. Sydney Herald, 22 September 1841. 


. Syd Herald, 30 October, 1840. : 
rs iss population of Sydney at the 1841 census was calculated to be 29,973. Of this number 


2,285 were assignees, ticket-of-leavers, or emancipists. The rest of the convict population was 
distributed throughout the colony—26,977 in all. 


| 


September 1838. She had lived for six years in Madras where — 
Captain Chisholm was stationed, and while there she had founded — 
a ‘School of Industry’ for the daughters of the soldiers. 

Her husband was on sick leave, and the family set up house in 
Windsor. She was horrified by the numbers of homeless girls 
roaming the streets, and took a few into her own home, but this 
made little difference to the distress of hundreds. To be effective 
the assistance given would have to be on a large, public scale. 

Captain Chisholm was recalled to active service in the Chinese 
‘Opium’ War at the beginning of 1840.4 After that the distress of 
the immigrant girls occupied her thoughts more and more. Some- 
one had to help them, but ‘as a female and almost a stranger in the | 
colony” she felt diffident and well nigh helpless. 

The prejudice against women taking any part in public affairs 
was so strong that only the bravest dared to flout it. Added to the 
handicap of her feminity, Caroline Chisholm was a devout Catholic, 
and in those days the dislike and distrust of anything Catholic was 
acute. So she hesitated, and it was not until she was finally goaded 
into action by the particular tragedy of one young immigrant girl 
that she vowed ‘to know neither country or creed’ but ‘to serve all 
justly and impartially."® She felt that she was peculiarly fitted for 
the work and her plan was to ask Governor Gipps to let her establish 
a home where the girls could be protected and from which they could 
be sent to the country. 

Her vow was made at Easter, 1841. It was not until the end of 
October of that year that the ‘Home’ was granted to her. The 
intervening months were spent in a valiant struggle against prejudice 
and indifference. By what must have been most aggravating per- 
sistence she won the reluctant consent of Governor Gipps, the 
whole-hearted support of the press, and the good will of the clergy 
of all denominations.” 

Gipps consented to her request on condition that the government 
was put to no expense, and to begin with she was granted a rat-ridden 
store room fourteen feet square in the old Immigration Barracks 
in Bent Street, but her work soon reached such proportions that she 
acquired several more rooms. The ‘Home’ was established, and with 
it was a free registry office to which was soon added a day school 
for the children of the immigrants. 

This was not the only registry office in Sydney at the time, but it 
was the only free one. In September of the same year what was 
called the Australian Emigrants’ Registration Office had been formed 


14. Sydney Herald, 2 December 1841, leader. 


15. Caroline Chisholm, i i . 
TREATS? tah oan Femniale Immigration, (Sydney, 1842), p. 3. 


17. ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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under the control of Robert Kibble to transmit labour into the 
interior; and the Sydney Herald had declared that it ‘filled a long 
felt want.”* But each immigrant had to pay 2s. 6d. to register. 
Sydney employers were charged 5s. and employers in the interior 
paid £1 1s. Many of the immigrants were almost penniless, and 
2s. 6d. was a definite consideration. The small farmers, too, must 
have been very chary of spending a guinea for a doubtful bargain. 

Mrs. Chisholm was a magnificent organiser and she began by 
sending questionnaires to the country districts to see exactly what 
was the demand for labour, and to do this Governor Gipps franked 
her letters.° When she knew where the labour was wanted, with 
the aid of advertisements in the Herald™ she obtained the use of 
drays which were returning empty to the country after bringing 
in wool and produce, and in these she put her girls, and as they were 
too frightened to go by themselves, went with them and established 
them in good positions. She took two dray loads of girls on her first 
journey and there were probably about fifteen of them." She later 
stated that her first parties numbered from fifteen to sixty. 

She soon found that she had to help the young married couples as 
well as the girls, and after the first journey there were always num- 
bers of these in her parties.” She found employment for a good 
number in Sydney, but her chief aim was to remove the surplus 
labour from the city to where it was needed in the country. After 
the first journey inland she gradually established country depots for 
the reception of immigrants, and by the end of 1842 there were 
homes at Port Macquarie, New England, Moreton Bay, Wollongong, 
Maitland, Scone, Liverpool, Campbell Town, Goulburn, Yass and 
Bong Bong.” 

When F. L. S. Merewether made his report in May, 1842, he was 
eulogistic in his references to the value of her work, and in his 
praise of her system of country depots.“ The numbers in her 
parties grew and one of the largest numbered one hundred and forty- 
seven, and increased to over two hundred on the road. She some- 
times travelled three hundred miles into the interior over appalling 
roads to settle her people and the settlers gave her food and lodging 
when she needed it—she ‘never wanted for provision of any kind, 
the country people alwayssupplied them.” At first she met her 


18. Sydney Herald, 7 September 1841. 

19. This was a considerable help, for in those days the postage for half an ounce was? 
Parramatta, 4d.; Windsor-Campbell Town, 7d.; Bathurst, 10d.; 300 miles, 1s. (Shann, op. cit., p. 
160). aie 
ee Sydney Herald, 2 and 8 December 1841. 21. Female Immigration, p. 12. 

22. Report, House of Lords Select Committee on Colonization from Ireland, 1847 (House of 
Lords, Sessional Papers, 1847, Med p. 409). 

23. Female Immigration. p. i : ; , 

24. F. L. S. Merewether! Report, 14 May 1842 (printed in Votes and Proceedings, N.S.W. 
Legislative Council, 1842). an 

25. House of Lords, Sessional Papers, 1847, vol. xxiii, p. 408. 
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own travelling expenses, but these were later refunded by the 
government.”* The homes were partially supported by the districts 
in which they were situated, and the government made some con- 
tribution also.2” In all, however, the government only contributed 
£100 which was a very small amount considering the work involved. 

Immigrants who had been fearful of the terrors of the bush went 
with her and found permanent employment. Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for her success was the way in which she tried to match 
the temperaments of employer and employee so that both should be 
happy.” 

Only six months after her registry office had opened at the Immi- 
gration Barracks, Governor Gipps, speaking in the Legislative 
Council, made acknowledgment of the value of her work, and ad- 
mitted that he had ‘at first afforded but small countenance to her 
plans, but .... had since found reason to change his opinion.”” He 
also remarked, querulously, that she had been able to get her immi- 
grants into the interior at much less cost than the government be- 
cause no one would do anything for the government except at the 
highest price. Her expenses of conveyance were only one-third 
that of the government, and these were paid by contributions from 
the people themselves. All the work she did herself was entirely 
honorary and in later years she repeatedly refused any reward. 

At the end of her first year’s work in 1842 she published a report 
of the work of the home entitled Female Immigration.® In this she 
stated that in that short time she had been ‘the instrument either 
directly or indirectly, of serving upwards of 2,000 persons.”! Of 
all the girls who passed through her hands in that time she claimed 
that only seven had, in the euphemistic Victorian phrase, ‘lost 
character.’ 


Mrs. Chisholm had done much to help the unemployed but with 
the depression at its height she could not hope to cope with them 
all, for new numbers were now being thrown out of employment. 
A comparison of prices at this time with those of the good years 
gives some idea of the financial collapse. In 1839 sheep were sold 
for 35s. a head; in 1843 they went for 6d. a head ‘and the station 
given in.” Horses costing £50 to £70 in 1839 were sold at £7 in 
1843. In 1842 a Bankruptcy Act had been passed which left 
debtors their freedom on condition that they handed in their 
att ts 8 Merewether, evidence before N.S.W. Legislative Council Committee on Distressed 
: 29. Coy payer dle ; ther 194h: Gipps is evidently here referring to small parties of 
peritawtonen inland by the government when they could be persuaded to take definite 
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estates, otherwise the gaols would have been full to overflowing. 
There were 1,243 unemployed with 2,505 dependents in Sydney in 
1843.” In an attempt to occupy some of them, the government put 
them on public works, and from August 1843 when the scheme was 
begun, to August of the next year £7,473 11s. 7d. was spent in 
this way.” 

This did more harm than good for numbers flocked to the city 
from the country in an attempt to benefit by the government relief. 
In November, 1843, when long insolvency lists were appearing 
every day a petition signed by ‘upward of 4,000 of the inhabitants 
of Sydney” was presented to the Legislative Council. In response 
to this a Select Committee on Distressed Labourers met to try and 
find some solution to the problem of the unemployed. 

This committee in its findings once again drew attention to the 
reasons for the unemployment to which it assigned three major 
causes; 

(1) The demand for mechanical and unskilled labour in Sydney 
during the unnatural ‘boom’ years which had flooded the market 
with labour: (2) large numbers of the country immigrants were 
city not country bred, and disliked going to the country: (3) a 
considerable proportion of the immigrants had large families of 
young children, and therefore found it difficult to find employment 
because of the question of rations. To these can be added the break- 
ing of the ‘boom’ itself, and the consequent insolvencies and new 
unemployed. It was the depression which appeared to be the 
chief cause of the distress and the lack of dispersion of the immi- 
grants aggravated it. 

Caroline Chisholm was one of the chief witnesses who gave 
evidence before the committee, and having then been at work for 
nearly two years she knew perhaps more about the needs of the 
immigrants and the general labour situation than anyone else 
examined. She considered that there were three classes of distressed; 
(1) those already employed by the government and the city 
council at relief work: (2) those who were supported by friends and 
the credit of shopkeepers: and (3) the unemployed who were 
completely destitute. 

She declared that she had found it comparatively easy to find em- 
ployment for the single girls and men, and the young married couples 
with only a few children, but those who had numbers of young 
children were much more difficult to place. There were also some 
trades which were not much needed. Shoemakers and tailors, for 
instance, were well represented among the workless. 


32. Report, N.S.W. Leg. Counc., Select Committee on Distressed Labourers, 1843, p. 1. 
33. ibid., 1844, app. A., p. 8. 834. abid., 18438, p. 1. 
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She was ready with a scheme which she considered would relieve 
the immediate distress. This was that the unemployed families 
should be distributed up country in small parties, and settled on land 
with long clearing leases of ten to fifteen years. No rent was to be 
paid for the first two to three years, but after that it was to be 
paid in money, or in kind. She had interested Captain Towns” in 
her scheme, and he had offered her 4,000 acres in the Wollongong 
district for the settlement of fifty families. 

She described how her ‘first arrangement would be to select from 
the fifty families, one man who was a good judge of land, and one 
of the women, as the women would require to know what kind of 
a place they were going to—whether the children would be com- 
fortable—and whether the native dogs would bite, or run away with 
them.’ She would also need two or three good bush hands from 
Hyde Park Barracks, and these she would ‘set to work upon the 
land to clear half an acre in order that the people might see what 
could be done in a given time.’ 

She obviously impressed the committee by her knowledge of the 
conditions, and her sound common sense suggestions, but while these 
families were settling in, and the land was being cleared they would 
need rations; these she hoped the government would provide. Quite 
confidently she declared to the startled committee that the unem- 
ployment could be relieved for the expense of £1,000: if it were done 
at once, and not made more difficult by delay. 

Mr. Cowper,® a member of the committee, evidently feeling 
rather breathless, asked, ‘Do you expect this Committee or the 
Government to have the confidence in you to place £1,000 at your 
disposal?? Uncompromisingly she replied; ‘I do not; the plan is 
before you to approve or reject; all I ask is, if you approve of it, let 
me work it out my own way, being always ready to afford informa- 
tion.” She suggested that Mr. Merewether, the immigration agent, 
should do the official work, and act as treasurer. A committee of 
two should control and examine expenditure. 

The Legislative Council, however, had a plan of its own which it 
preferred to try. This was to grant two sums of £500 each as they 
were needed, to remove the unemployed into the country. It was 
decided to remove most of those who would go to the Moreton Bay 
District; but, as always, it was found very difficult to persuade the 
immigrants to go inland without a certain prospect of employment. 
However, a number were recruited to go to Moreton Bay, and the 
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government provided them with a passage in the steamer and rations 
and lodgings until they obtained the means of providing for 
themselves. 

When he reported on the results of this plan almost a year later in 
August 1844, Merewether declared that only £120 of the proposed 
£1,000 had been spent. Originally it had been estimated that about 
two thousand would need assistance and the cost of their removal 
would be £1 a head. If the cost of removal was as estimated the 
conclusion is that only about one hundred and twenty immigrants 
were disposed of by the government, which seems a ridiculously 
small number considering the original design. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Chisholm determined to try her own experiment 
with the help of Captain Towns, and with no assistance from the 
government. An advertisement appeared in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of 15 November 1843, asking for immediate tenders for 
conveyance of a party of immigrants to Wollongong. Three weeks 
later the Herald reported that ‘twenty-three families who are to be 
located on land near Wollongong on clearing leases, left Sydney by 
the steamer last night accompanied by Mrs. Chisholm through whose 
exertions this arrangement has been made.”®” 

Her optimistic fifty families had dwindled to twenty-three; even 
she could not always convince the immigrants that it was better to 
work in the country, than starve in the city. That she was able to 
carry out the experiment at all was due to the generosity of Captain 
Towns who agreed to give the whole party free rations for five 
months. In due course she was able to report that the experiment 
‘had succeeded remarkably well’ considering ‘the many difficulties 
thrown in my way.’ She admitted that there had been some 
failures.*® If she had been given the support of the government, and 
the scheme had been carried out on a larger scale, it might have made 
an appreciable difference to the general situation, but twenty-three 
families was a very small number compared with the estimated 2,748 
in distress. 

In 1844 another Committee on Distressed Labourers met before 
which she again gave evidence. On the surface the position appeared 
to be worse than it had been in 1843, for the' fall in prices, and bad 
conditions generally, had hit the country so hard that many had 
thrown up their farms and ‘flocked in from all parts of the interior, 
thus glutting the labour market of Sydney.’ 

Yet, compared with the 2,748 distressed of the year before there 
were now 2,034—several hundreds fewer. At the Committee’s 
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request Caroline Chisholm had collected the figures herself, and went 
to great trouble to do it. For several weeks before she gave evidence, 
notices had appeared in the Herald asking the unemployed to register 
with her so that the numbers might be calculated. The largest class 
represented proved to be the farm labourers of whom there were 
244; the next being the 59 carpenters. 

She remarked that there was now very little demand for shepherds 
in the interior, and that there were very few women unemployed. 
Again she urged that families should be settled on the land. She 
suggested that cultivation licences should be given to each family 
for thirty acres of government land, and calculated that it would 
cost £4 to settle each family. For the first year they would pay no 
rent, and they would finally purchase the land by deferred pay- 
ments. But her plan was not tried, and as she could not get any 
satisfaction from the government she determined to begin her 
journeys inland again. 


In November 1844, she took a cavalcade of immigrants to 
Goulburn, and for these the government supplied her with carriage, 
but she depended on the public for donations of rations.*® This 
journey was most successful, and though she had intended going on 
to Yass, there was no necessity; within a few days of her arrival she 
had found employment for her whole party.*° 

Early in December she was on the road again with a party of two 
hundred for Yass and Gundagai, and found employment for all 
except, as it was reported from Gundagai, ‘a very few whom she 
hopes to settle on the road back.” 

This is the last mention of any party of immigrants she took 
inland. Evidently conditions were getting better, and this is hinted 
at in a letter published in the Herald on 25 October 1844 just before 
she set out on the journey to Goulburn. In this she remarks that 
the Bent Street Office may be considered finally closed ‘as it is my 
intention to confine my exertions to the interior until those who 
wish for employment are provided for, and then my work is done.’ 
She found it necessary to open her office again’? for a short time in 
November of this year, while preparing for the party she took to 
Yass and Gundagai, but there is no further mention of it in 1845. 

That she was able to find employment for the large parties she 
took to Goulburn, Yass and Gundagai proves that the demand for 
labour must have been reviving. The worst of the depression had 
passed. In September 1843, when it was at its height, and the Bank 

39. Sydney Morning Herald, 22 and 2 October 1844, 
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of Australia, Port Phillip and Sydney, failed, an Act of Council had 
been passed which permitted the banks to lend against liens on live- 
stock and wool. By taking advantage of this the pastoralists managed 
to give security for payment of loans. This gave a good deal of 
relief and helped the return to normal; and a method of avoiding 
the ruinous price of 6d. a head for sheep was discovered when the 
boiling down process became widely used. The most certain augury 
of the return to better times was the lifting of the drought, and in 
1844 the worst of the financial collapse appeared to be over. 

In the absence of records it seems impossible to arrive at the exact 
numbers of unemployed she helped up till the end of 1844 when she 
took her last parties inland. In giving evidence before a committee 
of the House of Lords in England in 1847 she claimed to have settled 
11,000 in the six years she had been at work in New South Wales. 
This seems an amazing number for one person, and a woman at that, 
to have dealt with in such a short time. But whenever her facts or 
figures were called in question she was ready to back them with 
documentary proofs so complete that questioners were effectually 
silenced.** No one doubted her figures in this case—the House of 
Lords committee accepted them without question. 

It seems evident that the great majority of those 11,000 must have 
passed through her hands during the period from the end of 1841 
until the end of 1844—the years of the worst distress. Most of the 
number were newly arrived immigrants but not all, for in her parties 
she ‘also included .. . . any Ticket-of-Leave men, Emancipists, any 
persons that wanted work that would go into the country... .’ and 
she had ‘English, Irish, Scotch, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, Orangemen, and Repealers.“* Her vow to know ‘neither 
country or creed,’ but ‘to serve all justly and impartially,’ was never 
broken. 

The total number of assisted immigrants for the years 1841 to 
1844 when she was at work was 31,076.4° Her 11,000 was roughly 
one-third of that number. The majority of the remaining two- 
thirds found a living for themselves by being engaged directly off the 
ships or later finding work. A few of the type Mrs. Chisholm called 
the ‘do-nothings’ never found satisfactory employment. 

She did not alter the course of the depression. ‘That had its fun- 
damental causes in the economy of the colony, and with the cessation 
of speculation and the return of better seasons it gradually righted 
itself. If her system of small farms had been tried there is no know- 
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ing that it might not have been the beginning of a revolution in 
Australian land-holding, a revolution which would have taken the 
land from the hands of a few, and given it to many. 

What she did do was to give new life and happiness to thousands. 
Her first concern was for the female immigrants. She deplored 
the disparity between the sexes which caused such serious moral 
evils. Whenever possible she tried to place the girls so that they 
would make good marriages, and establish families, and by protecting 
those in her charge and by fostering family life she raised the social 
standard of the whole community. 

She was possessed of a brilliant intelligence and a most forceful 
personality. Her energy and power of organization were immense. 
Nothing daunted her—she took her dray-loads of immigrants 
through hundreds of miles of lonely country, over what were some- 
times almost impassable roads, and across flooded rivers. Those 
who were faint-hearted took heart from her own unshakeable cer- 
tainty of success for she felt she had a divine mission to fulfil and 
it was this which spurred her on. 

She became a ‘legend and a name’ throughout the length and 
breadth of New South Wales, and though the roads were infested 
with bushrangers her parties were never touched. She had a charm- 
ing and most persuasive manner, and, as she said, she used to give 
two or three ‘hope’ and then ‘let them loose amongst the others.’ She 
never doubted but that the troubles of the time were transitory; 
that the demand for labour would revive, and immigrants be needed 
again. Even in the darkest hours of the depression when, in her 
own phrase, ‘the Colonial Banks rocked like cradles, and the In- 
solvency Court was open,”” she was full of plans for a bright future. 

A letter she wrote in December 1843, illustrates this very clearly, 
and is interesting in the forecast it gives of her later work. It is 
one of the very few of the thousands of letters she wrote in her life- 
time which is now known to be extant. It was written to Smith, 
Elder & Company, the shipping agents who were interested in the 
Bounty System. The original is in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


Sydney, 1st December, 1843. 
Bent Street. 
Gentlemen, 

I am extremely desirous of having Emigration to this Colony conducted on 
principles that shall afford more protection to the Immigrants and give greater 
satisfaction to the public. 

The Insolvencies list will, I think, attract attention at home and do this 
Colony a serious mischief, except statements are published which will prove that 
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those who have kept quietly ta their agricultural and pastoral pursuits have done 
well. This collection I have undertaken to collect providing the expenses of such 
collection are paid me—the probable expense of collecting 3,000, three thousand, 
would be £300, three hundred pounds, as it is only by personal application that 
this collection could be made. You will observe if these authentic statements are 
sent home the Importers of Immigrants and the Government would not be under 
the necessity of publishing accounts in favour of the Colony, but merely. to give 
circulation to ‘the Testimony of the People.’ 

We have now several hundreds of Immigrants and the Old Hands out of 
employment in Sydney; this evil is to be traced to two causes, the Insolvencies and 
the want of system in the dispersion of immigrants on their arrival. 

I have met with the refusal of the House of Assembly to the support of the 
‘Voluntary Information’ but as you see by the enclosed proceedings, it was only 
defeated by a majority of one. 

The Press have also given me their support. I may also state that the Immi- 
grants and the public generally feel an interest in its success. 

I see, however, that if these plans are carried into effect, it will be by the 
energies of those friends at home who may view the measure as one deserving 
of support; as a Lady I can take no public steps on the subject, otherwise I would 
at once effect my object here. 

Notwithstanding the present depression the demand for labour will soon become 
general. I hope, however, that Immigration will not be carried on on the old 
system, there is a want of protection in it which is felt by all parties. 

Also one of its greatest evils is the dispersion of the immigrants on their arrival, 
from one ship I was enabled to have a steamer taken alongside the ship the girls 
were sent per steamer to Port Macquarie without being in Sydney. This was 
much to their advantage—it was only however in one instance that I was able 
to do this. 

The responsibility of the Importers ought to cease when the ship casts her 
anchor, the Government should then be responsible. I would go more into detail 
but as I intend the Information I wish to collect to support a system I intend 
proposing to the Home Government, merely observing that if I meet with due 
support I should be able to state the number of immigrants necessary to raise, 
lower, or keep stationary the wages of each district. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
CAROLINE CHISHOLM 


To Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


The collection of statements she mentions was what became known 
as the ‘Voluntary Information of the People of New South Wales.’ 
Her idea was to collect the statements of the various small farmers 
concerning their life in Australia so that they might be advan- 
tageously compared with the conditions they had left in England. 
In this way she hoped to gain the confidence of potential emigrants 
by letting them know the truth of Australian conditions. 

This would help to counteract the alarming reports of the de- 
pression which were circulating in England. Also, a fact she does 
not mention in the letter, but which she often deplored, the state- 
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ments would do away with the deceiving reports of the Bounty 
agents, which were far too optimistic. 

As she says, she tried to get the government to support the expense 
of the collection. The motion to appoint a select committee to 
consider the proposition was brought forward in the Legislative 
Council by the celebrated Dr. J. D. Lang who knew her well, and 
was passionately interested in anything to do with immigration. It 
was seconded by William Charles Wentworth, but defeated by seven 
to six—a majority of one. The reasons given were that as an 
Immigration Committee had just sat, and their report was about 
to be discussed, any further action, especially during the depression 
was not warranted.” 

More than a year later, when conditions were better, she set 
about carrying out her plan without any government assistance. 
During most of 1845 she travelled through the colony from farm 
to farm, collecting the statements and writing them down, some- 
times in the ploughed field where she made use of the plough as her 
chair.*° 

The plan she carried out consisted of ‘placing in the hands of the 
individual a folio sheet of paper containing a column of printed 
questions, and a blank column, for written answers.” In this way 
she collected ‘upwards of two hundred’ (she had first hoped to 
collect three thousand with government assistance) and took them 
back to England with her early in 1846 in the hope that there she 
would be able to have them published. 

Unfortunately she was never able to have them published in their 
entirety as the “Testimony of the People.’ ‘One small tract con- 
taining a few statements was published in Sydney and another in 
London in 1848." Some appeared as an appendix to her pamphlet 
letter addressed to Earl Grey on Emigration and Transportation 
Relatively Considered published in England in 1847. Others were 
printed at the end of the evidence she gave before a Select Com- 
mittee of the New South Wales Legislative Council on Immigration 
in 1845. A few appeared in the press."® 

The rest remained in manuscript. Whether they are still some- 
where in England, or whether she left them in Australia when she 
finally returned to England in 1866 is uncertain. They may have 
been with the rest of her letters which she declared she would leave 
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as ‘heir-looms to (her) children,” but all efforts to trace these papers 
have so far failed. 

The system she intended proposing to the home government 
which she mentions at the end of the letter was evidently the Family 
Colonization Loan Society founded in England in 1850 and which 
sent hundreds of immigrants to Victoria, and some to South 
Australia. Through this society she attempted to carry out her 
ideal of family immigration, the later phase of her work. 


Melbourne MarcaretT L. KippE 
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Pusric Liprary oF SoUTH AUSTRALIA—ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT: 
The Archivist, Box 386A, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


The following are the most important acquisitions, July to 
December, 1942: 


Elder Scientific Exploring Expedition, 1891-92: miscellaneous letters, 
reports, and telegrams. 

Letter from the Colonization Commissioners for South Australia to the 
Colonial Office about the propriety of charging to the government the cost 
of Governor Hindmarsh’s passage to Victor Harbour in H.M.S. Pelorus. 
1 December 1838. 

Association for the Purchase of Special Surveys in South Australia: minutes 
of meeting of 8 January 1840, and circular issued to shareholders on 17 
November 1838. 

George Gladstone’s diary of a voyage from London to Port Adelaide in 
the California in 1853. 

John Gladstone’s diary of a voyage from Gravesend to Port Adelaide in 
the Everdina Elizabeth in 1854. 

Roseworthy Agricultural College: minutes of Council, 1895 to 1902. 

Central Board of Health (S.A.): correspondence, 1898 to 1920. 

Food and Drugs Department (S.A.): correspondence, 1904 to 1921. 

Victor Harbour breakwater: specifications, contracts, instructions to con- 
tractor, etc., 1878 to 1881. 


Tue MrrcHecyt Lrprary, SYDNEY: The Librarian, Miss I. E. Leeson. 
The following are the most important acquisitions in 1942: 


Diary of George Milner Stephen, Nov. 1838-Feb. 1839. 
[At this time Stephen was Colonial Secretary of South Australia] 

New South Wales Council of Education, out-letter books, 1850-1880, 27 
-volumes. Transferred from the Department of Education. 


The Bega Budget, 1906-1920. 
Correspondence and records of Collaroy Station, Merriwa, 1849-1883. 


Diary of George Peppin, junior, at Wanganella Station, 1859. 
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GOVERNOR MACQUARIE 


Macquarie’s World. By Marjorie Barnard, with decorations by Frank Medworth. 
Sydney, Australian Limited Editions Society; printed by Benjamin Waite. 
£2/2/-. 

‘Governor Lachlan Macquarie. By M. H. Ellis. (Macrossan Lectures, 1942) 
Journal and Proceedings, Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. 28, pt. 6. 


The mass of material in the Mitchell Library bearing on the life and period 
of Major-General Macquarie has attracted, from time to time, the attention of a 
number of students of Australian history. Papers dealing with aspects of his 
colourful career are scattered through the journals of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society. The most competent and readable of these embodies the 
unfinished work on this subject of the late Professor G. A. Wood. The most 
recent is that of Mr. M. H. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis’s contribution was first given to the world at Brisbane in September 
1942 as the Macrossan Memorial Lectures. ‘The first lecture, which is entitled 
‘The Dangerous Contagion,’ deals, in the main, with Macquarie’s differences with 
the Bent brothers. His second traces the governor’s life from 1761 to 1807. 
The material of this second lecture relates, for the most part, to Macquarie’s 
career in India. It is an interesting, straightforward account of an educative 
experience which, in some ways, had an indirect influence of some importance 
on Macquarie’s administration, in New South Wales. 

The first lecture is of less value. Mr. Ellis is in error in stating, at the outset 
of it, that ‘in dealing with the curious incidents connected with the foundation 
of the first Supreme Court of Justice in the continent of Australia, the story, 
as it is invariably related, tells only half the truth.’ His account adds nothing 
to the factual content of what has already been gleaned from the source material. 
His interpretation of those facts has a distinctive note, but it may be doubted 
if Mr. Ellis would have proffered that interpretation had he been trained in the 
law, and been more appreciative, as a result, of the arguments advanced by 
Ellis Bent in support of the rule of law and the independence of the judiciary 
in New South Wales. 

Jeffray Hart Bent, or Mr. Justice J. H. Bent, as he was known to his friends, 
was a vain, arrogant and indolent mischief-maker, who was much better treated, 
both by Macquarie and by the Colonial Office, than he deserved to be. His own 
statement, as cited by Mr. Ellis, conclusively convicts him of unfitness for the 
Bench. But his brother, the Judge-Advocate, was a more worthy man than 
Mr. Ellis suggests. By innuendo, he accuses him of corrupt practices, but 
produces no substantiating evidence. He speaks of him as being ‘guilty and 
distracted,’ but refrains from telling us specifically of what he was guilty or 
why he was distracted unless, conceivably, this was due to his being in debt. 
Miss Barnard’s judgment is better informed and more penetrating. “Macquarie,” 
she writes, ‘considered his power absolute under the Crown. Bent was equally 
sure that the Judicature should be independent of the Executive and, on a 
matter of principle, his gentle nature set like iron, The real reason for their 
estrangement was a conflict of power.’ 

_ Both Ellis and Barnard mark J. H. Bent’s insubordination as a turning point 
in the history of Macquarie’s administration, ‘The events of May and June 
Sass writes the former, ‘form the axis round which the whole history of 
Macquarie’s subsequent relations with the Colony revolve. It was then that 
every critic and enemy malcontent began to raise his head, heartened by the 
bold and disorderly conduct of the two judges, and with their countenance and 
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encouragement.’ ‘The crucial date in Macquarie’s story,’ observes the latter, ‘was 
28 July 1814. On that day Jeffray Hart Bent, the judge of the newly established 
Supreme Court, arrived in Sydney. ... He warmed every latent grievance into 
life. . . . He created an atmosphere of distrust and started in Macquarie’s own 
mind the fatal irritation from which so many other quarrels sprang.’ The chapter 
covering this period Miss Barnard entitles ‘Storm’; to that in which she describes 
the first four and a half years of the benevolent despotism she gives, by way 
of contrast, the heading ‘Halcyon.’ 

These chapters, in which the Governor’s reign is reviewed with some regard 
for chronology, occupy but a fourth, and that the last, section of the book 
produced for the Australian Limited Editions Society for the year 1942. Its title 
is Macquarie’s World. ‘This world it portrays in a series of intimate sketches 
of the town, the bush, the convicts, the officers, the settlers and traders, and the 
aborigines, as they were in the years 1810 to 1821. With knowledge, imagination, 
insight and literary power, the authoress now so well known to students of 
Australian history, builds up an accurate, detailed and informing picture of an 
epoch in the history of the Commonwealth. ‘This is no mere account rooted 
in facts culled from sources judiciously handled. It is that and more. Sound 
knowledge is reinforced by reflection and imagination. A developing society is 
sympathetically analysed; its centripetal and centrifugal forces are isolated and 
measured; its leading characters are made to function as interpretative agents. 

Vivid yet accurate descriptions reconstruct the Sydney that Macquarie did 
so much to shape. ‘The Rocks, “that fortress of iniquity,” was a human jungle, 
every second house a tavern, licenced or unlicenced, haunt of sailors, haven of 
runaway convicts. Huts and houses were built at all angles, finding such lodgment 
as they could on the rocky terrain. Lanes wound between them, tumbling down 
steps from level to level, running to ground in dark cul-de-sacs. Unlighted, 
undrained, unpatrolled, this was a dark and tortuous patch upon the plain and 
open town. .. . Gambling was a consuming’ passion and supplied a continuous thin 
stream of excitement. Thieving might almost rank as another specie of gambling. 
Useless articles were stolen nearly as avidly as useful ones. It was another form 
of stimulus, and stimulants were at a premium in a life insufficiently supplied 
with normal satisfactions.’ 

Overtopping his ‘world,’ upright and soldierly, stands Lachlan Macquarie— 
energetic, masterful, humane. “The (permanent) strands of his character: the 
delight, sometimes beneficial, sometimes merely fussy, in re-organization: the 
impulse to tidy and to docket; the will to favour but the inability to co-operate; 
the precipitancy, the patent honesty, good intention and energy,’ all are unwoven, 
examined and subjected to judgment. He was ‘a practical man, without subtlety, 
accepting conventions as grand verities, complacency as well-being, position as 
success. . . . His armour against the world was the callousness of incomprehen- 
sion. . . . High-mindedness was as important to him as power. He took the one 
as much for granted as the other. . . . If only he had been able to laugh, preferably 
at himself, he would not have put such a high value on his dignity and he would 
not have quarrelled so bitterly with other men as pompous and humourless as 
himself and then they would not have worked for his downfall. . . . His vanity ... 
drove him as ambition might drive another man. It devoured his good qualities 
as rust eats steel. It brought out the worst in those about him. . . . Macquarie 
had purity of purpose and confusion of mind. . . . He was a humane man, but 
he lacked imagination. To him Macquarie Harbour was just another pigeon hole. 
He never knew of the horror and agony that resulted from what was to him 
just a healthy experiment in social sanitation.’ ; 

It would be easy to quote at’ great length from this admirable and engrossing 
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study. It is more original in its approach than any yet published on the same 
subject. None of those available is more scholarly, more reflective, more agreeable 
to read. It is a matter of deep regret that Mr. Frank Medworth’s ‘decorations’ 
are not more in keeping with the spirit and quality of the text. They have an 
artistry of their own. Were they detached from the book, they would possibly be 
the subject of more favourable comment. As they appear—their coloration 
and technical skill apart-—they puzzle and annoy a student with any knowledge 
of the Governor and his times. The competence in art of Mr. Medworth, who is 
the head of the Art School of the Sydney Technical College, is beyond question. 
It is to be hoped, however, that he will not be so unrestrained in the indulgence 
of his fancy and his sense of humour if again invited to ‘decorate’ a work of 
the kind under review. 
For the rest, the book is of the character members of the Limited Editions 
Society have learned to expect from the printing house of Mr. Benjamin Waite. 
Type, paper, binding, press work are, in every respect, in the highest degree 
satisfying. Its format makes it a thing of beauty. Its content, as contributed 
by Miss Barnard, entitles it to be regarded as a positive contribution of value to 
our knowledge of the Macquarie period. C. H. Currey 


Earty New ZEALAND 
Busby of Waitangi. H.M.’s Resident at New Zealand, 1833-40. By Eric Ramsden. 
Pp. 396. A. H. and A. W. Reed. Wellington and Dunedin, 1942. 

The type of biography which inflates the value and personality of its subject 
at the expense of its setting is now rather old-fashioned; the spotlight method no 
doubt has its uses, but overdone, it is an inferior technique. The writer of this 
biography admits that ‘if it dwells too much on the personal side of Busby’s life, 
the reader must realize that primarily it was written as a record for his family.’ 
The ordinary reader and the student of history cannot be expected to be much 
interested in the enlarged family portrait; in fact, they can only regret that it 
has meant the inclusion of such details as that in November 1834, James Dow 
Busby cut his first tooth. This method produces a kind of distortion; not the 
distortion of technical inaccuracy, but the kind that arises from the failure to 
weave Busby into his background, either immediate or distant. 

The important period of Busby’s life was the seven years he spent as Resident 
in New Zealand before 1840. What happened before and after is relatively 
unimportant, except, naturally enough, to the Busby family. The one aspect of 
his earlier life which might have been of general interest is his connection with 
that class of free settlers in N.S.W. which was opposed to emancipist and governor. 
Busby always maintained that the governor’s attitude to him as Resident (and 
he was placed under his immediate authority) was strongly affected by the 
hostility between the governor and the Busby family, as well as by the fact that 
while the governor was, as Mr. Ramsden says, a one-eyed Whig, Busby was as 
ardent a Tory (the Whigs, he said in 1839, ‘have an instinctive hatred of honest 
men—as much as their father: the devil’). Did these Sydney feuds make Busby’s 
already weak position weaker? Were the persistent attacks in the Sydney papers 
personal attacks or were they the expression of colonial resentment against the 
Colonial Office policy of transferring the political and financial responsibility for 
N.Z. to N.S.W.? Or were they the expression of the dislike of uncontrolled 
traders and settlers against any form of civilized control however weak? The 
elucidation of these points would help in the estimation of the Resident’s true 
worth. It is not enough to study the Busby family papers carefully. His position 
was an official one and all the Australian and English documents must be digested 
if his position is to be understood. Without that information and without constant 
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reference to contemporary colonial policy, it is impossible to see Busby except 
through his own opinions as he recorded them. 

The reader is constantly drawn back to the limitations of the New Zealand 
scene, and even within those limits, there is no clear picture of the forces at work; 
nowhere is there any accurate detailed account of his relations with the Maoris, 
the missionaries or the European residents and traders. His early relations with 
the missionaries were friendly; but by 1835, they had become strained, although 
the reason for this change is not clearly explained. What was the missionary 
opinion of this relationship? There seems something to be said for Busby’s refusal 
to approve the illegal efforts of the (superfluous, unpaid, busy) Additional Resident 
to make liquor laws and enforce them on the Europeans at Hokianga, even if 
these efforts did have the approval of the missionaries, the governor and the 
Colonial Office. Busby disliked the measure because it ignored his plan for the 
Confederation of Chiefs. This plan, embodied in the declaration, might have 
been more enthusiastically received in Sydney and in London, if he had not used 
the 2nd article ‘to suit the views he took of a particular subject on which he 
differs from the missionaries,’ as Glenelg wrote. Glenelg, who already thought 
that Busby, or the Resident scheme, was,a failure, commended him for his upright 
motives and his success in securing de Thierry’s defeat. Mr. Ramsden asserts 
that this move was far more significant than has hitherto been appreciated, but 
it is hard to see that this high-sounding declaration of 35 chiefs in a small part 
of New Zealand, was more than a British move to counteract the as yet incalculable 
pretensions of an adventurer who might be used as a pawn in the colonial game 
of a foreign power. The meeting that declared N.Z.’s independence, says Mr. 
Ramsden, cost precisely 24 pairs of blankets and the price of a quantity of pork. 
This is only another way of saying that it cost little to keep the field clear until 
Great Britain could make up her mind on the N.Z. question. 

It is quite clear that this was Busby’s attitude. ‘It was an object worthy of the 
Governor’s attention, he contended, so to extend British influence as to preclude 
the possibility of foreign intervention,’ and again, referring to de Thierry’s, ‘such 
rights, if proposed by other than a British subject, could not fail to occasion great 
embarrassment when the settlement of affairs in this country shall, as I am 
persuaded, take place by the direct intervention of the British Government.’ 
It had, of course, been significant that a Resident, not a Consul, had been 
appointed to N.Z.; the importance to N.S.W. of N.Z. interests was registered 
by the appointment of a Colonial Office official under the governor of N.S.W. 
It is this which partly accounts for the weakness of Busby’s position which would 
have been easier if he had been appointed consul without the handicap of being 
known as an agent of the Colonial Office. The tag which Mr. Ramsden thinks 
should now be dropped, man-of-war-without-guns, is on the whole a reflection 
on the indecisive policy of the Colonial Office, rather than on Busby. 

Busby would have liked for his support, magisterial powers, a gaol, a constable, 
or permanent armed forces; but if the Colonial Office could send a resident to an 
independent country, it had not the power to send constables or armed forces. 
This question of magisterial powers for British officials cropped up again thirty 
years later in the Pacific, when Sir Frederick Rogers framed, a bill to confer such 
powers on consuls, in the hope of controlling more effectively those British subjects 
who lived outside British or Colonial jurisdiction. The bill died in the Treasury 
archives; and in any case it proved impossible legally to confer these powers 
except under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act which allowed such treaties to be made 
with foreign rulers. But in the case of New Zealand and Fiji there was no one 
supreme authority with which a treaty could be made; and the problem was not 
tackled until the kidnapping of natives in the Islands forced the British government 
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into passing the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Act in 1872. Busby accordingly 
suffered, as consul March did in Fiji, from lack of effective power to control the 
conduct of British subjects, unless a naval ship was on the spot. Like all officials 
in similar positions, Busby appealed frequently for the presence of naval vessels. 
When in 1837, Bourke replied to one of these appeals that as the H.M.S. Zebra 
had just returned, he could not order another vessel to N.Z. without seriously 
inconveniencing the service, Busby considered this as ‘the most insulting of all the 
insulting letters’ he had received. It is not surprising that his relations with his 
superior were cool. 

No one can blame Busby for the defects of his situation. The criticisms that 
strike home are personal. There is Reeves’ judgment ‘that a genius might have 
managed the inhabitants of his Alsatia’; and there is the opinion of Edward 
Markham, Busby’s guest, that ‘he was not devil enough for the situation.’ But 
if he was not either the genius or the devil! to be effective in the circumstances, 
he was undoubtedly upright,. honest, sincere and earnest. He was alive to the 
danger to the Maoris of their uncontrolled contact with Europeans; he knew that 
they were aware of the decrease in their numbers which was producing a general 
recklessness and indifference to life. His plan was the preservation of Maori 
independence under British administration in trust for its inhabitants. It was a 
praiseworthy plan, but it is doubtful whether Busby was the man to carry it 
through in the circumstances or whether the British government would have 
ever considered anything short of annexation and colonization. This was the 
idea which was at the back of Busby’s mind when he worked with the missionaries 
to secure the agreement of the Maori chiefs to the Treaty of Waitangi (which 
he drafted, according to the evidence produced by the author). There is nothing 
in the biography to show that his influence with the Maori chiefs was so great 
that if he had used his influence against it, the treaty would not have been signed; 
but there is evidence that Hobson was grateful for his assistance. In 1840, he 
wrote that ‘through your disinterested and unbiassed advice and to your personal 
exertions, I may chiefly ascribe the ready adherence of the Chiefs to the Treaty... . 
without your aid in furthering the objects of the commission with which I was 
charged. . . . I should have experienced much difficulty in reconciling the minds 
of the natives, as well as of the Europeans . . . to the changes I contemplated 
carrying into effect.’ Doubtless it would have created an awkward situation if the 
superseded resident had worked against the newly-appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 
Busby later claimed that if the Maoris had known what he himself did not know 
then, that the British government intended to open New Zealand to colonization, 
not one chief would have signed. But even so it is difficult to find in this book 
evidence for the claim made at the beginning, that Busby was the man above all 
others who made New Zealand British. This is a sweeping assertion, but it 
remains an assertion. There were forces at work which would (as far as one can 
be certain about such things) have made New Zealand British if Busby had 
never been made resident; and if Busby had held aloof, Hobson would stil have 
had the valuable support of the missionaries. The impression that is left after 
reading this biography; is that Busby hoped for, worked for, and assisted at the 
birth of the New Zealand colony; and that, as Mr. Ramsden says, nothing befitted 
Busby more than the way in which he left his post. 

_ After annexation, he abandoned all ambitions to high office (he refused a post 
in Hobson’s administration and a seat in Fitzroy’s Legislative Council) to fight 
for his claims to 40,000 acres of land at Whangarei, which he had bought for 
the support of his family. These claims were not acknowledged by the commis- 
sioners, but he could have compromised if he had withdrawn his support from 
the other land claimants. A final settlement was not made until 1870 when 
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£23,000 was awarded to him in cash. This dogged and monotonous struggle cost 
him £12,000 to £14,000; the land at Whangarei originally cost him £65 in gold, 
a whaleboat, a quantity of trade goods, guns and gunpowder. Frankly, as Mr. 
Ramsden would say, one cannot help feeling that he would have been more 
usefully employed in the high office he refused, if his talents were as great as his 
biographer believes. M. A. HaLt-KENNEY 


MIGRATION 


The Myth of Open Spaces. By W.D. Forsyth. With a foreword by Prof. D. B. 
Lees Pp. xvii, 226, charts and maps. Melbourne University Press, 1942. 
17/6. 


Mr. Forsyth has spent several years in collecting the material for this book, the 
subject-matter of which is given more specifically by the sub-title: ‘Australian, 
British and World Trends of Population and Migration.’’ The operative word in 
this phrase is “Trends,’ for Mr. Forsyth takes a long view; he believes that the 
world has reached the end of a great period of intercontinental migration and 
of a certain phase of population growth; he is concerned with the problems 
which these changes pose for both the erstwhile emigrant and immigrant countries. 
It is from this point of view, in particular, that his book will be of interest to 
Australian and New Zealand readers. 

The story of population growth and migration during the last hundred years 
or so is a fairly complex one. There are a few main trends that are more or less 
easily perceived—rapid population growth during the early period of indus- 
trialization, migration movements involving many millions, declining fertility 
in the later industrial period, drift to the cities—but they do not appear at the 
same time in all countries, they reach different intensities, the sequence of events 
varies in the different countries, and there ar@ many extraneous influences which 
tend to hide their operation. Mr. Forsyth has, however, clarified the story, and 
has brought to bear modern methods of demographic analysis on the questions of 
the source, availability, movement and fertility of the migrant peoples. Although 
his primary interest is in analysing past trends and assessing the possibilities for 
future migration to Australia, it is possible to see in outline in his pages the story 
of the migration of all European peoples during the last hundred years. 

This century was unique in the world’s history for the size of the area that 
was occupied and settled by migrant peoples. The great temperate grasslands, the 
temperate forest areas in the southern hemisphere and in the United States, the 
high latitude forests of Canada and Siberia were all brought, in greater or lesser 
degree, under control and within the influence of modern commercial economy. 
The enormous area covered in this way has sometimes distracted attention from 
population movements of less spectacular nature but of at least equally permanent 
significance which were occurring in the homelands of the migrants. Chief among 
these movements was the rapid growth of the industrial and commercial cities; 
in Mr. Forsyth’s words, “This centripetal tendency has made migration within 
continents (continental) much more important than between continents (inter- 
continental)’ (p. 14). And ‘In Britain, internal migration from the northern 
and western districts to the south-eastern, cities has been very important during 
the post-war years. Between 1921 and 1931 twice as many Englishmen migrated 
into the areas about Greater London as into Australia and New Zealand’ (p. 15). 
‘Internal migration in the Danubian countries before the world war was of much 
greater numerical importance than overseas emigration, notwithstanding the fact 
that Danubian countries were amongst the most copious sources of overseas 
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emigration at that time’ (p. 16). “Throughout the industrial era the major trend 
of distribution of population has been toward accumulation, not dispersion. It 
is good that these facts should be emphasized again; throughout the period of 
industrialization there have been more opportunities for migrants—or, at any 
rate, more attraction—in the industrial areas of Europe than in the overseas 
countries; now, with declining fertility in Europe, the pool of possible migrants 
is smaller and there is no reason to suppose that the relative attractiveness of 
the homeland cities and the overseas countries has altered. The only reservations 
to this hypothesis come from the possibility that war devastation and political 
oppression in Europe will increase the desire to migrate overseas; but in these 
circumstances the overseas countries are likely to be less prosperous and hence less 
anxious to encourage immigrants. ; 

Mr. Forsyth’s main thesis revolves around this point. Europe is a drying reservoir 
of migrants because of the general decline in the birth-rate, the greater decline 
in the birth-rate of the European urban-dwellers, and the relative attractiveness 
of urban life in Europe compared with pioneer life in an overseas country. At 
the same time, the overseas countries peopled by whites have also seen a considerable 
decline in fertility, in Australia to such an extent that the present rate of growth 
is only barely sufficient for the replacement of the present population. On the 
other hand, Mr. Forsyth argues, there are very few areas of the world which offer 
opportunities for the pioneer; the ‘open spaces’ are open because they are inferior 
in resources, not because there is an absolute dearth of migrants. The main oppor- 
tunities, to-day even more than in the past, are the great centres of accumulated 
population, and it is very unlikely that the world ever again will see any inter- 
continental migratory movements on the scale of the last hundred years—at any 
rate from Europe. 

In these circumstances Australian statesmen will need to take thought if it is 
considered desirable to increase the total of Australia’s population. ‘It is unlikely 
that British people will be available in significant numbers; the prejudice against 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe will have to be overcome by careful 
selection, by education, by investigation of causes of friction’ (p. 205). One 
can also see that after the war there are certain to arise questions of the admission 
of Indians, Chinese and Japanese into Australia and New Zealand perhaps in an 
even more difficult form than before. 

The chief factor involved in the discussion of the future prospects of migration 
is the economic. Much depends on the condition of world trade and the amount 
of autarky that will be permitted to the ‘new countries.” These are matters about 
which no prognosis can be made at present, but equally they are matters which 
should be under discussion by all Australians interested in the economic and 
strategic future of their country. 

Mr. Forsyth is interested in the prospects of immigration providing an answer 
to Australia’s population problems. But he concludes: ‘The principal population 
problem of Australia is not migration but fertility’ (p. 205). Some work has 
been done on fertility, occupational composition and other characteristics of the 
Australian population, both as a whole and on regional variations of these matters. 
Perhaps Mr. Forsyth will decide to round out his study by making a thorough 
investigation of the internal population position, even though data on such things 
as internal migration is woefully scanty. In any event, it is to be hoped that his 
book will be widely read and pondered in Australia; it deals with matters which 
are fundamental to the planning of Australian post-war development, and by 
linking up the purely Australian aspects and problems with world-wide trends 
affecting all nations, it should destroy many misconceptions and criticisms of _ 
Australian policy. JoHN ANDREWS _ 
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